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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

The exercises and definitions in this book are intended 
to supply deficiencies in the text-book, or to furnish a 
course for a brief review of grammar. While each exercise 
gives practice chiefly on the subject designated by its title, 
material for review of most of the topics previously studied 
is included in many of the exercises. Sentences for prac- 
tice in analysis can be found in each Section. 
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OUTLINE FOR ANALYSIS OF THE SENTENCE 

A. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

1. Kind of sentence. 

2. Complete subject and complete predicate. 
II. ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. Subject noun or pronoun. 

2. Modifiers of the subject noun or pronoun. 

3. Analysis of modifiers in the subject. 
III. ANALYSIS OF THE PREDICATE. 

1. Predicate verb and its complement or objects. 

2. Modifiers of the predicate verb. 

3. Modifiers of each complement or object. 

4. Analysis of modifiers in the predicate. 

B. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

I. Give the kind of sentence. Mention the clauses of 
which it is composed, and state how they are connected. 

II. Analyze each clause as if it were a simple sentence. 

C. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 

I. Give the kind of sentence and tell of what clauses it 
is made up, stating, as each clause is mentioned, whether 
it is independent or dependent. 

II. Proceed as in the analysis of the simple sentence 
treating the dependent clauses as single noun, adjective, 
or adverbial elements, as parts of the independent clause 
or clauses. 

III. Take up each dependent clause, stating what kind 
of clause it is, how it is introduced, and how it is connected 
with its independent clause, and then analyze it as if it 
were a single sentence. 
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REVIEW OUTLINE AND EXERCISES 
IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

SECTION I 
THE SENTENCE AND ITS ELEMENTS 

I. Parts. 

1. Subject. 

2. Predicate. 
II. Kinds. 

1. Declarative. 

2. Interrogative. 

3. Imperative. 

4. Exclamatory. 

III. Elements consisting of more than one word. 

1. The Clause. 

(1) Independent. 

(2) Dependent. 

2. The Phrase. 

(1) Adjective. 

(2) Adverbial. 

(3) Independent. 

IV. Elements consisting of one word — ^the parts of 

speech. 

1. Principal Elements. 

(1) Noun. 

(2) Pronoun. 

(3) Verb. 

2. Modifiers. 

(4) Adjective. 

(5) Adverb. 

5 



6 EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

3. Connectives. 

(6) Preposition. 

(7) Conjunction. 

4. Independent Element, 

(8) Interjection. 

EXERCISES 

Exercise 1 
Give the kind of sentence, subject, and predi- 
cate. Give your reason for each classification. 

1. Peru is famed for the almost fabulous wealth of its 
mines. 

2. At that moment came the first news of the attack. 

3. Are you a prisoner in this beleaguered camp? 

4. May you have much good luck. 

5. By whom was William Wallace betrayed? 

6. Where can I have dropped them? 

7. The quiet village lay below me. 

8. What did the Crusades accomplish for civilization? 

9. Let her pray and sleep and dream alone. 

10. Where did he find the necklace? 

11. In what part of your state do cyclones frequently 
occur? 

12. Out went the taper. 

13. May fate do thee no more revenge! 

14. On what day does our vacation begin? 

15. Give me a land that hath story and song. 

Exercise 2 
Give the kind of sentence, subject, predicate, 
and expletive. 

1. There came over the lady's face a very serious ex^ 
pression. 
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2. It requires not only youth but genius to read this 
paper. 

3. There were no true oracles at Rome. 

4. What do you mean by coming here at this time of 
day? 

5. There was considerable mystery about his death. 

6. There never was a valley without a faded flower. 

7. It pleased his majesty to permit a humble admirer 
to replace his proud attendant. 

8. How bitter it is to part! 

9. There lived an ancient legend in our house. 

10. There is a friendly something about the German 
character. 

11. In the daytime there is hardly a livelier scene in 
Rome than the neighborhood of the Fountain of Trevi. 

12. With what a glory comes and goes the year! 

13. It surprises me that you can keep in such good spirits 
in this dismal place. 

14. It had been strange, even in a dream, to have seen 
those dead men rise. 

15. There are now so many guards that it is impossible 
for us to rob in comfort. 

Exercise 3 
Give the kind of sentence, subject, predicate, 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

1. Shall you be in the library this afternoon? 

2. Tom had never before seen a lobster. 

3. Why are you afraid? 

4. The room was very dark. 

5. The black kitten had been finished with earlier in the 
afternoon. 

6. Then quickly rose Sir Bedeverc. 

7. Here Nature does for me a house erect. 
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8. These pure skies were never stained with village 
smoke. 

9. Windsor Castle is full of storied and poetical as- 
sociations. 

10. Red shall the heather bloom over hill and valley. 

11. There was no cowardice in his conduct. 

12. May you rule us long! 

13. Under the wide and starry sky dig the grave. 

14. In the depths of these wild woods there once stood 
a great stone building. 

15. It is folly to risk so many lives in such an enter- 
prise. 

Exercise 4 
Give the adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, and 
phrases. State what each shows and what it 
modifies or connects. 

1. Earth was full of singing birds. 

2. The one with black hair is my cousin. 

3. Up the sweep of the bridge we dashed together. 

4. He will lead my steps aright. 

5. Mark the exquisitely delicate coloring of the petals. 

6. Youth and I are housemates still. 

7. The apples are ripe enough for cooking. 

8. He was innocent of any evil intention. 

9. Her grief was too great for speech. 

10. The road led towards his native hills. 

11. From coral rocks the sea-plants lift their heads. 

12. Up the dale and down the bourne, now we sing and 
sigh. 

13. The salmon went up after his prey. 

14. Out in the dark with the night, our baby lies under 
the snow. 

15. We found little water in the Indian spring. 
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Exercise 5 
Give the part of speech, phrases, and clauses. 
Give reasons for each classification. 

1. Sow thy seed and reap in gladness. 

2. The loud wind never reached the ship, yet now the 
ship moved on. 

3. We laugh though our hearts be sad. 

4. The waves were weary and they went to sleep. 

5. You might not call my abode a palace, but it was 
made by God's own hand. 

6. She was pinched and pulled about by witches. 

7. More and more the child grew to fear the dark. 

8. Attila crossed the Alps and burned and plundered 
all the important cities of Northern Italy. 

9. If the trees had voices, how they would sing His 
praise! 

10. I am aware that you do not like me. 

11. Blessed is the possessor of the gift of making friends; 
for it is one of God's best gifts. 

12. There in calm and cooling sleep, 
We our eyes shall never steep. 

13. The sword of Lee 

Sleeps the sleep of our noble slain 
Proudly and peacefully. 

14. No exorciser harm thee! 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 

15. At last the gray shadows fell round me, and the 
night came, dark and chill. 

Exercise 6 
Give the part of speech, phrases, and clauses. 
Give a reason for each classification. 

1. Alas! for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them. 
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2. Oh ! the snow can no more chill that little dove in 
the nest. 

3. Ha, ha, ha! They found me at last. 

4. Ah! What shall I be at fifty 
Should nature keep me alive? 

5. Follow, follow! Thou shalt win. 

6. Pooh! pray would you have her dress always in 
black and shut herself up in a convent? 

7. The guide reported that the river was much swollen. 

8. Bah! what a silly man he is! 

9. Buzz, buzz! came the faint sound again in his ear. 

10. Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team with 
toil's bright dew-drops on his sunburnt brow. 

11. Pshaw! that naughty kitten has lost my pattern. 

12. There was no more flour in the bin. 

13. Life! we've been long together! 

14. Ah! it was cruel to keep her in suspense. 

15. He looked about in that very place for his own 
image; but another man stood in his accustomed corner. 

Exercise 7 
What part of speech is the itaUcized word? 

Why? .ticj-nr^f'-^ 

. l^hildren were playing upon ^^^dpjm^^yi^y always 
(^^Mjheir opponents. She hasa*Swn pulow. Come 
aownkt once. Jack and Jill fell ooM^J^fc^JiiUU 

2. What is the^oo3^f all this ?^GooS/ I i3t sure you 
would succeed. Try to hegooc^'cnuaf!^, 

3. Then rushed the steed to battle driven. The troops 
appear in battle array. They batUe courageously against 
great odds. 

4. The work was well done. There is a well under the 
oak tree. Well/ how delighted I am to see you looking so 
well. The waters well forth from beneath the rock. 
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5. He is still here. Then came still evening on. They 
have a still hidden among the mountains. There is a good 
fire; still the room is cold. They still their noise whenever 
he enters. 

6. I second the motion. Omit the second stanza. It 
was over in one second, 

7. The horse is Sifdst walker. When yefdstj be not as 
the hypocrites. The child is fast asleep. Fast! fast! the 
flood is roaring near. The shades of night were falling 

fCLSt, 

8. It is not finished yet. Swiftly sailed the ship, yet 
she sailed softly, too. 

9. The good south wind still blew behind. He hid be- 
hind a clump of trees. 

10. Lift up thine eyes unto the hills. Up, up, Mary I 
A voice replied far up the height. He has had many ups 
and dovms, 

11. 1. Use rose, paper, exercise, brook, and alarm each 

(1) as a noun; (2) as a verb; and (3) as an adjective. 

2. Vse before, for and except (1) as prepositions, and 

(2) as conjunctions. 

3. Use by, within, above, but, and on (1) as prepositions 
and (2) as adverbs. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

An expletive is a word whose only use in the sentence is 
to fill in the place of the subject when the subject is placed 
after the verb. 

Difference between the noun and the pronoun: 

The noun represents persons, places, and things by nam- 
ing them, while the pronoun represents them without nam- 
ing them. 

When a word following a form of the verb be expresses 
action, it is a part of the verb ; when it expresses condition 
or quality, it is an adjective or a participle. 
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Difference between the adjective and the adverb: 

1. In use. The adjective modifies the meaning of a 
noun or pronoun, while the adverb modifies the meaning 
of a verb, an adjective or another adverb. 

2. In meaning. The adjective shows which kind, 
what condition J which one, how many, how much {quantity), 
or in what order, while the adverb shows how, when, where, 
why, how much (degree), or negation. 

A phrase is a group of words, not containing a subject 
and predicate, used to do the work of one word in a sen- 
tence. 

A clause is a part of a sentence that has a subject and 
predicate of its own. 

Differences between the preposition and the conjunc- 
tion: 

1. The conjunction may connect sentences, clauses, or 
phrases; these the preposition never connects. 

2. When the conjunction connects two words, it con- 
nects only like parts of speech in the same construction; 
the preposition connects words in different constructions, 
and may connect unlike parts of speech. 

3. The conjunction is the introductory word of a clause; 
the preposition is the introductory word of a phrase. 



SECTION n 

IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN A FIRST STUDY OF 
SENTENCE ANALYSIS 

I. The Sentence. 

1. Classes. 

(1) According to meaning. 

a. Declarative. 

b. Interrogative. 

c. Imperative. 

d. Exclamatory. 

(2) According to Structure. 

a. Simple. 

b. Compound. 

c. Complex. 

d. Complex-compound. 

2. Parts. 

(1) The subject. 

a. Complete subject. 

b. Simple subject. 

c. Compound subject. 

(2) The predicate. 

a. Complete predicate. 

b. Simple predicate. 

c. Compound predicate. 

3. Analysis. 

(1) Of the simple sentence. 

(2) Of the compound sentence. 
II. The Phrase. 

1. Classes. 
(1) According to Use. 

a. Adjective. 

b. Adverbial. 

c. Independent. 

13 
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(2) According to Structure. 

a. Simple. 

b. Compound. 

c. Complex. 

III. The Verb. 

1. Classes. 

(1) Transitive. 

a. Active voice. 

b. Passive voice. 

(2) Intransitive. 

(3) Copulative. 

2. Subject of a verb. 

(1) Simple. 

(2) Compound. 

3. Complements. 

(1) The Object. 

a. Simple. 

b. Compound. 

(2) The Subjective Complement. 

a. Simple. 

b. Compound. 

IV. Verbals. 

1. Participle. 

2. Infinitive. 

(1) Simple. 

(2) Gerund. 

EXERCISES 
Exercise 8: Verbs 

Explain what each tells; vsrhat it expresses, 
and give its subject. 

1. We picked berries all day long. 

2. Beautiful daisies grew in this bed, 
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3. As the cloud came up, my father grew uneasy, 

4. The buckets were filled with the flowing sap. 

5. The captain is chosen by ballot. 

6. Paris is a beautiful city. 

7. I bought a new clock. 

8. That he is coming is uncertain. 

9. James blacked the shoes very nicely. 

10. The room was swept quickly. 

11. You look pale. "* 

12. She looked at him quickly. 

13. My uncle went to New York yesterday. 

14. All of the peaches have been gathered. 

15. It is wrong to speak falsely. 

16. He felt very ill yesterday. 

17. The man felt her face with one withered hand. 

18. The doctor laid his coat onthe table. 

19. Six apples were eaten by the hungry child. 

20. I am very sorry for you. 

21. The bell sounded distant. 

22. The men sounded the alarm at once. 

23. There live in our cherry tree, two tiny wrens. 

24. The robbers were caught in my room. 

25. Away flew the butterfly. 

Exercise 9: Verbs 
Does the verb express action, existence, con- 
dition, or possession? If it expresses action, has 
the action a receiver? If condition or existence, 
what does the verb connect? If possession, 
what is possessed? What kind of verb is each? 

1. A beggar was seen on the church step. 

2. My boat sails very fast. 

3. Your cow may not graze in this meadow. 

4. Learn five verses of this poetry. 
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5. These violets smell very sweet. 

6. The horse smelt the air nervously. 

7. Those are beautiful roses. 

8. Where are you going? 

9. Alice wrote five letters. 

10. St. PauFs Cathedral is a very large church. 

11. Was the cup broken by you? 

12. The dogs were tied with a rope. 

13. You seem happy to-day. 

14. The geese flew towards the South. 

15. We sailed the boat three hours. 

16. He appears anxious about something. 

17. Mary appeared quickly at the window. 

18. How skillful you are. 

19. The wood was piled in neat rows. 

20. Taste the salad for me. 

21. The sauce tastes bitter. 

22. Why can you not come? 

23. I lost my new grammar. 

24. The first four pages have been lost. 

25. How hard the wind blows! 



Exercise 10: Verbs 

State whether transitive, intransitive, or copu- 
lative, and why. If transitive, state whether the 
subject denotes the doer or the receiver of the 
action, and give the voice of the verb. 

1. The city was destroyed by an earthquake. 

2. Arthur mended the fence with his new hammer. 

3. Soon a woeful tale he sang. 

4. You sing out of tune. 

5. On the leaves the autumn paints poor summer's 
story. 
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6. With broken sword the vanquished chief traced a 
farewell upon the sand. 

7. Her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see. 

8. He felt ashamed of his impatience. 

9. In the dark he felt for the lamp. 

10. The speaker's fervor was felt by all of his hearers. 

11. She felt keenly her friend's angry scorn. 

12. The bison was their noble game. 

13. Can mother-love ever die? 

14. I heard a bob'o-link to-day. 

15. Grandfather does not hear very well. 

16. The voice of distant thunder was heard. 

17. Were you frightened bj'^ the tornado? 

18. In the densest part of the thicket, her grave was 
made. 

Exercise 11: Verbs 
Classify all verbs and give the voice of the 
transitive verbs. State whether each comple- 
ment is the object or the subjective complement 
and why. 

1. Rab I saw almost every week. 

2. A trifle makes a dream. 

3. Strange was the sight to me. 

4. Literature is the gift of heaven. 

5. The chief was taken prisoner by his own clansmen. 

6. The stately ships go on to their haven under the 
hill. 

7. At first the boat seemed a tiny speck. 

8. She is weary of play. 

9. Down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

10. Why wilt thou cast the roses from thine hair? 

11. This is a wise adventure. 

12. Whose banners do I see? 
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13. The infant lay asleep in the doorway. 

14. He was appointed chairman of the committee. 

15. Pale grew all her lovers. 

16. June is the pearl of our New England year. 

17. What was he doing down in the reeds by the river? 

18. Everything has a moral. 

19. Innocence shines in the lily's bell. 

20. What is your complaint? 

21. She sat with me on a red-gold throne in the heart of 
the sea. 

22. I cannot see the flowers at my feet. 

23. Hush your idle chatter. 

24. I forgot the message. 

25. Who sawed the wood? 

Exercise 12: Verbs 

1. Use the following verbs (1) intransitively; 
(2) as active transitive verbs; (3) as passive 
transitive verbs: eat, hunt, fly, write, sing, study, 
hum, speak, see, move. 

2. Use the following verbs (1) as intransitive 
verbs; (2) as copulative verbs: appear, look, feel, 
smell, taste. 

3. Rewrite the following, changing the active 
verbs to the passive voice, and the passive verbs 
to the active voice. 

1. Margaret has finished her book. 

2. This jewel may have been worn by a princess. 

3. Carrie dreamed a frightful dream. 

4. The bird forsook her nest. 

5. This company have built many railroads. 

6. A victory was won by Greece. 

7. Galileo invented the telescope. 
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8. The crops were injured by the boll-weevil. 

9. He sharpened enough pencils for the class. 

10. The door was opened by a tall, burly man. 

11. How many know the answer? 

12. By whom was the clock wound? 

13. The cargo was saved by our efforts. 

14. Did you ever find a turkey's nest? 

15. The sea-serpent was once seen by my uncle. 

Exercise 13: Verbals 
What does each verbal express? Is it used 
as a noun, or an adjective? Is it a participle 
or infinitive? If an infinitive, is it a gerund or a 
simple infinitive? 

1. I like to study. 

2. He dislikes studying algebra. 

3. Is it studying time yet? 

4. James practices walking the tight rope. 

5. Edith has a walking doll. 

6. When will the baby learn to walk. 

7. To draw pictures amuses him. 

8. It amuses him to draw pictures. 

9. The drawing lesson was always a time of relaxation. 

10. We brought provisions by drawing them across the 
ice on a sled. 

11. Who saw the dancing bear? 

12. Grandmother forbade my dancing. 

13. Whispering winds lulled us to rest. 

14. It is against the rules to whisper in school. 

15. Whispering in company is deemed impolite. 

16. I offered to lend my algebra to him. 

17. A borrowing neighbor is often a nuisance, 

18. The woods are full of singing birds. 

19. His gre$^test ple^ure is singing. 
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20. There was no way of crossing except to ford the 
stream. 

21. The stingy man objected to his wife's offering food 
to the beggar. 

22. It is my desire to go. 

23. I hope to reward you for this. 

24. I regretted having given away the money. 

25. A leaning tree furnished a way of reaching the top 
of the high wall. 

SENTENCE ANALYSIS 

See outlines on page 3. 

For the analysis of simple sentences, take Exercises 9 
to 13, inclusive. Exercises 1, 3, and 4, may also be used. 

Exercise 14: Compotind Elements 
Analyze : 

1. The rainbow comes and goes, and lovely is the rose. 

2. Her life had many a hope and aim, duties enough, 
and little care. 

3. Sermons he read and lectures he endured. 

4. The openings for the entry of the combatants were 
at the northern and southern extremities of the lists. 

5. The cock had now crowed for the third time, and the 
little larks had made their first flutter in the sky. 

6. A sensitive plant in a garden grew, and the young 
winds fed it with silver dew. 

7. The well was very deep or she fell very slowly. 

8. Never did the sun more beautifully steep in his 
first splendor valley, rock, or hill. 

9. Against our fallen and traitor lives. 
The great winds utter prophecies. 

10. The smell of the sun had not left the earth, and 
little aimless winds brought the scent of dried ro^es and 
water. 
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11. Adown the stream I gently steer 
And shift my sail with every wind. 

12. Ye have played among the palms of Mexico and 
vines of Texas. 

13. Lay her 'i the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! 

14. He, his royal palanquin, and his six attendants, had 
vanished into air. 

15. In various parts of the church were tombs of knights 
and high-bom dames. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

A verb expresses action when it shows what some per- 
son or thing does or what is done to some person or thing. 

Verbs may express action, possession, existence, or con- 
dition. 

The subject of a verb is the noun or pronoun denoting 
the person, place, or thing about which the verb asserts. 

A transitive verb is a verb that expresses an action that 
passes over to some person or thing represented in the 
sentence. 

Verbs that express possession are transitive. 

An intransitive verb is a verb that expresses an action 
that does not pass over to any person or thing represented 
in the sentence. 

A copulative verb is a verb that does not express an 
action, but connects its subject with some word in the 
predicate that refers to the subject. 

The definition — A transitive verb is a verb that re- 
quires an object — is imperfect, in that it can be applied 
only to the active transitive verb, and excludes the pas- 
sive transitive verb. 

The definition — An intransitive verb is a verb that does 
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not require an object — is imperfect, in that it includes, 
besides intransitive verbs, copulative verbs and passive 
transitive verbs as well. 

A complement is a word used to complete the meaning 
of a verb. 

The object of a transitive verb is a noun or pronoun 
that completes the meaning of the verb and denotes the 
receiver of the act. 

The subjective complement of a verb is a word that 
completes the meaning of the verb and belongs to the sub- 
ject. 

If the subjective complement is a noun or pronoun, it 
denotes the same person or thing as the subject — identity 
with the subject; if it is an adjective, or a participle, it 
expresses a condition or quality of the person or thing 
denoted by the subject. 

Other names by which the subjective complement may 
be called are, attribute complement, predicate nominative, 
and predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective. 

A verb is in the active voice when its subject denotes 
the doer of the action. A verb is in the passive voice when 
its subject denotes the receiver of the action. 

Change to the passive voice: In changing from the active 
to the passive voice, where there is one object, three 
changes are necessary: (1) the object of the active verb 
is made the subject of the passive verb; (2) the passive 
verb-form is made by prefixing the same tense of the verb 
be to the past particle of the active verb; (3) the subject 
of the active verb is made the object of the preposition by. 

Verbals are forms of a verb that do not predicate — 
cannot be used alone as the predicate of a sentence. Ver- 
bals are of two kinds — participles and infinitives. 

A participle is a word which is part verb and part ad- 
jective. The participle modifies the meaning of a noun or 
pronoun, and, therefore, is used as an adjective. 
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An infinitive is a word that is part verb and part noun. 
The infinitive may have many of the uses of the noun. 
Infinitives are of two kinds, the simple infinitive and the 
gerund. The simple infinitive is the form that has the 
sign to. The gerund is the infinitive that ends in ing and 
has the same form as the participle. 



SECTION m 
THE NOUN 

I. Classification. 

1. According to meaning. 

(1) Proper. 

(2) Common. 

a. Collective. 

b. Abstract, 
(a) Verbal. 

2. According to form. 

(1) Simple. 

(2) Derivative. 

a. Diminutive. 

(3) Compound. 
II. Properties. 

1. Gender. 

(1) Kinds. 

a. Masculine. 

b. Feminine. 

c. Common. 

d. Neuter. 

(2) Methods of indicating gender. 

2. Number. 

(1) Kinds. 

a. Singular. 

b. Plural. 

(2) Methods of formation. 

3. Person. 

(1) Kinds. 

a. First. 

b. Second. 

c. Third. 

(2) Why not usually given to nouns. 

24 
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4. Case. 

(1) Nominative. 

(2) Possessive. 

a. Methods of formation. 

(3) Objective. 

III. Construction of nouns and pronouns. 

1. Of the nominative case. 

(1) Independent nouns or pronouns. 

a. By address. — Fair spirity rest thee here. 
\>, By exclamation. — Liberty! Freedom! 
Tyranny is dead. 

c. By pleonasm. — ^The smi^A a mighty man 

is he. 

d. With a participle (absolute). — ^The ice 

of conversation being broken, they en- 
joyed the meal. 

(2) Dependent. 

a. Subject of a verb. — Nature never 

rhymes her children. 

b. Subjective complement of a verb. — 

Conceit is the finest armor that a 
man can wear. 

c. Appositive modifier of a word in 

the nominative case. — Edward, the 
king's eldest son, was slain. 

2. Of the possessive case. 

(1) The possessive modifier of a noun. — ^Upon 

Saint Crispin^s day, fought was the 
noble fray. 

(2) A possessive used as the equivalent of the 

noun understood, which it modifies. — 
The sword was my father^s. 

(3) The appositive modifier of a word in the 

possessive case. — It was my brother 
John^e book that was lost. 
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3. Of the objective case. 

(1) The direct object.— What a tale of hor- 

ror now their turbulency tells. 

a. Cognate object. — He slept the sleep of 

death. 

b. Reflexive obj ect. — Richard struck him- 

self in anger. 

c. Retained object. — I was thus taught a 

severe lesson, 

(2) The dative or indirect object. — I bring 

thee here ijiy fortress keys. 

a. Ethical dative object. — Knock me at 

this gate. 

b. Dative object after near and like, — 

She seemed like an angel of mercy. 
Were you near him when he fell? 

c. Retained dative object. — The message 

has been sent him. 

(3) The subj ect of an infinitive. — We heard the 

birds sing. 

(4) The subjective complement of an infini- 

tive when the infinitive has a subject. — 
I knew it to be him, 

(5) The adverbial object. — ^The book cost a 

dollar. 

(6) The appositive modifier of a word in the 

objective case. Have you read the 
works of Motley, the historian? 
IV. The parsing of nouns. 

1. Classification. 

2. Gender. 

3. Nimiber. 

4. Construction. 

5. Cas^, 
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EXERCISES 

Exercise 15: Classification 
I. State what each noun names and give the 
part of speech from which it is derived: 

Heroism, vexation, width, motion, blackness, seeing, 
foolishness, imagination, closeness, hatred, distance, pleas- 
ure, judgment, running, punishment, health, coldness, wis- 
dom, absence, ugliness. 

II. Mention a noim naming a collection of: 

Horses, thieves, sheep, trees, stars, girls, chickens, sing- 
ers, fish, quail, grapes, bees, ships, musicians, soldiers, 
houses, sailors, legislators. 

III. Classify the nouns according to form, 
giving your reason for each classification. 

Kindness, gentleman, streamlet, godson, subway, rail- 
way, bandbox, untruth, heroine, newspaper. Frenchman, 
nightcap, gosling, postboy, ill-will, dishonesty, beggary, 
eyelet, nonsense, goldenrod, almshouse, subcellar, Ger- 
man, knight-errant, foolishness, booklet, laddie, pick- 
pocket, owlet, missionary. 

IV. Classify the nouns according to meaning 
and form, and give your reason for each classi- 
fication. Analyze the sentences. 

1. Ugliness is only skin deep. 

2. The voices of many streams form the organ-choir of 
the forest. 

3. Happiness is relative in its nature. 

4. For days his eyelids knew no slumber. 

5. Wisdom loves this seat serene, and Virtue's self ap- 
proves. 
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6. That lovely floweret bears to thee a message. 

7. Above me the Alps form Nature's palaces. 

8. Then rose from sea to sky, the wild farewell. 

9. The low and plaintive murmuring of the night-wind 
through the trees oppressed her heart with sadness. 

10. The young oak greets thee at the water's edge and 
there the wild-cat purrs amid her brood. 

Exercise 16: Gender 
1. Give the gender of each noun. 2. Supply 
the corresponding form, if any.. 3. If a noun 
has a gender form, state how the gender is in- 
dicated. 

Sultana, cock-sparrow, tiger, Charles, animal, executor, 
Jesse, earl, lion, house, Frances, beau, hero, woman, 
teacher, parent, Julius, witch,- widow, priestess, testatrix, 
person, hart, Augustus, bride, abbess, doe, tree, she-bear, 
ewe, cousin, czar, Henry, hind, drake, chair, hostess, mar- 
chioness, Louis. 

Exercise 17: Plurals 

1. Write in two columns the singular and 
plural forms : 

Loss, match, attorney, city, chair, thrush, alley, ally, 
dress, adz, money, mystery, soliloquy, arch, turkey, gift, 
chimney, baby, buoy, cross, face, vanity, story, lily, gas, 
niche, journey, topaz, copy, glass, buzz, fly, sash, yard, 
witch, family, pulley, harpy, compass. 

2. Form the plurals by adding s: 

Canto, halo, junto, lasso, memento, octavo, piano, pro- 
viso, quarto, solo, two, tyro, soprano, stiletto, oratorio, 
proviso, chromo, banjo, burro, casino, dynamo. Domino, 
zero, and portico, add either s or es. 
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3. Form the plurals by adding es. 

Bufifalo, calico, cargo, echo, embargo, grotto, hero, 
motto, mosquito, mulatto, negro, tornado, volcano, veto, 
flamingo, torpedo, manifesto, potato, tomato. 

Combine the two lists of words ending in o, and practice 
giving their plurals until perfectly familiar with the forms. 

Exercise 18: Plurals 
Which of the forms in parenthesis should be 
used, and why? 

1. Finally the faintly glowing embers (was, were) all 
that we could see of our great camp fire. 

2. Mathematics (is, are) a study which I find very 
fascinating. 

3. The aborigines of this island (has, have) left various 
traces of (its, their) existence. 

4. Athletics (is, are) receiving more than (its, their) 
share of attention in some schools. 

5. The ashes (is, are) always emptied into those great 
cans and removed by the janitor. 

6. (Is, are) your scissors broken? 

7. The gallows (was, were) erected within the prison. 

8. Riches (is, are) sometimes a source of misery as well 
as pleasure. 

9. Do you like (that, those) molasses? 

10. The proceeds of the charity bazaar (was, were) di- 
vided among three claimants. 

11. The oats (was, were) ruined by rust. 

12. The mumps (was, were) prevalent in this school last 
winter. 

13. The nuptials of the King and Queen of Spain (was, 
were) celebrated with great splendor. 

14. Measles (is, are) not usually regarded as a dangerous 
disease. 
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15. Great pains (was, were) taken to keep the secret 
from their mother. 

16. Politics (has, have) too often a corrupting influence 
upon man. 

Exercise 19: Plurals 

Write the plural forms. Explain orally any 
peculiarity in their formation. 

Turnkey, attorney-at-law, Mr. Johnson, ox-cart, craw- 
fish, p and g, chief-justice, lord-justice, foeman, Mussul- 
man, courtyard, draw-bridge, break-down, manservant, 
postmaster-general, Miss Peckham, chessman, rolling-pin, 
Brahman, knight-errant, bathroom, commander-in-chief, 
8, Zj carpet-bag, Mr. Rice, aid-de-camp, saleswoman, 
knight-templar, runaway, freshman, German, Dutchman, 
busybody, talisman, hat-band, backwoodsman, Norman, 
25, Captain Manton, bill-of-fare, titmouse, father-in-law, 
office-holder. 

Exercise 20: Plurals 
Fill blanks with a plural form of the word in 
parenthesis; justify your choice. Analyze the 
sentences. 

1. We lost some of our — (die) and could not continue 
our game of backgammon. 

2. I paid nine (penny) for the butter, and lost 

three — (penny) on my way home. 

3. The generals, and their — (staff) were invited to the 
governor's reception. 

4. The — (index) of my history and geography have 
been torn out. 

5. Joseph interpreted the dream about the seven fat — 
(cow) and the seven lean — (cow). 
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6. The same child was a model for the heads of all 
those little — (cherub). 

7. After church services, the (brother) met and 

discussed business matters. 

8. In the outfit of the counterfeiters was found a costly 
collection of — (die) for various coins. 

9. The three largest and most powerful — (fish) of the 
pool then spoke in turn. 

10. During the Indian attack, the colonists exhausted 
their supply of powder and — (shot). 

11. Children delight in stories of fairies and — (genius). 

12. What gate was guarded by — (cherub) with flaming 
swords? 

13. Shell a pan of — (pea) for dinner. 

14. James is a very successful fisherman, and always 
returns from the creek with a long string of — (fish). 

15. The peddler displayed for the ladies many beauti- 
ful — (cloth) of various colors. 

Exercise 21: Pltirals 

1. Write the plurals of: bandit, beau, tableau, madam, 
miasma, genus, apparatus, series, and species. 

2. Form the plural by changing a to ae: alumna, antenna, 
formula, larva, nebula, vertebra. 

3. Form the plural by changing ex or ix to ices: apex, ap- 
pendix, vertex, vortex. 

4. Form the plural by changing is to es: amanuensis, 
analysis, antithesis, basis, crisis, ellipsis, hypothesis, oasis, 
thesis. 

5. Form the plural by changing on or um to a: automa- 
ton, criterion, ganglion, phenomenon, datum, dictum, efflu- 
vium, erratum. 

6. Form the plural by changing u^ to i: alumnus, focus, 
genius, radius, stimulus, terminus. 
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Exercise 22: Plurals 
Arrange in two columns, singular and plural, 
and supply with a dash, forms that are lacking. 

Fancy, cameo, bacteria, sheep, larva, brother-in-law, 
wolf, index, basis, princess-royal, Mr. Norton, focus, phe- 
nomenon, s, penny, spoonful, adz, vertebra, pride, curricu- 
lum, pulley, series, gallows, knight-templar, clay, genus, 
genius, sheaf, buffalo, annals, data, analyses, halo, apex, 
German, physics, cherub, tableau, athletics. Miss Thatcher, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, alumnus, alumna, flamingo, harpy, 
Englishman, oases, appendix, stimulus, tornado, nebula, 
ashes, courage, whippoorwill, victuals, banjo, alley, touch- 
down, basis, termini, apparatus, lily, puff, 35, great-aunt, 
riches, court-martial, crisis, politics, piano, colloquy, ef- 
fluvium, echo, Mrs. Robinson, potato, news, Mussulman, 
Dr. Howard, animalcula, dynamo, specimen, Captain Mat- 
thews, ally^ knight-errant, mumps, negro, hypothesis, spe- 
cies, deer, radius, Frenchman, goldfish, calico, haymow, 
saleswoman, fez, small-pox, mathematics, thesis. 

Exercise 23 
Change the following to the form of the pos- 
sessive case, and use each expression in a sen- 
tence. 

1. The tools of Richard the gardener. 

2. The history of Myers and Allen. 

3. The reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne. 

4. The hope of Helen and Grace. 

5. The poems of Keats. 

6. The words of somebody else. 

7. The sighs of the captive princess. 

8. The novels of Dickens. 

9. The writings of Shakespeare, Moli^re, and Cervantes. 
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10. The property of the Prince of Wales. 

11. The heel of Achaies. 

12. The administration of McKinley and Roosevelt. 

13. The marriage of my brother Horace. 

14. The dagger of Cassius. 

15. The meeting of the teachers. 

16. The achievements of Frederick the Great. 

17. The sandals of Mercury. 

18. The store of Cox and Thompson. 

19. The stores of Reilly and O'Neill. 

20. The defeat of Xerxes. 

21. The home of Evelyn, Ruth, and Cecile. 

22. The speech of Moses. 

23. The oration of Cicero. 

24. The convention of the knights-templars. 

25. The line of Mason and Dixon. 

Exercise 24: Independent Nouns 

1. Pale broken flower! What art can now recover 
thee? 

2. The wedding guest, he beat his breast. 

3. But anon, the great San Philip, she bethought her- 
self and went. 

4. Here lay Duncan, his silver skin laced with his 
golden blood. 

5. Come, with bows bent and with emptying of quiver. 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light. 

6. Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird. 

7. I found myself in a lofty antique hall, the roof sup- 
ported by many joists of old English oak. 

8. Dear God! the very houses seem asleep! 

9. The wandering airs, they faint on the dark, the si- 
lent stream! 

10. It was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, 
plates, and coppers being well scoured. 
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11. Her father, his nervous face screwed to a verj^ point 
of attention, sat on one side. 

12. Ah! sly little Kate, she steals my roses! 

13. A huge fire crackled in a broad, open grate, some 
of the smoke escaping up a rude chimney. 

14. Gold! she hugged it and hoarded it first. 

15. The colibris and parrots, they were gorgeous to be- 
hold. 

Exercise 25: Nominatives 

1. There was no dew that night, and the moon was full. 

2. If he had been born a village laborer, he could have 
earned his living. 

3. San Giovanni has been the patron saint of Florence 
for at least eight hundred years. 

4. Sublime philosophy! thou art the patriarch's lad- 
der reaching heaven. 

5. The old wolf himself is off at sea. 

6. The sun acted as policeman and walked around every 
day to see that all went right. 

7. We are puppets, 

Man in his pride, and beauty in her power. 

8. She looks a sea cybele fresh from ocean. 

9. Michaelmas-Eve happening on the next day, we 
were invited to burn nuts and play tricks at neighbor 
Flamborough's. 

10. Sunday's the pillars are 

On which heaven's palace arched lies. 

11. They're called lessons because they lessen from day 
to day. 

12. The proud Earl by his dear side 
Would look a craven slave. 

13. The tears that trickle down our eyes. 
They do not touch the earth to-day. 

14. Poor child! what sorrow hath befallen thee? 

15. He went as captain and returned as mate. 
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Exercise 26: Nominatives; Direct Objects 

1. Forgive us our sins. 

2. The music in my heart I bore 

3. O Ratcliff, I have dreamed a fearful dream I 

4. I lay me on the grass. 

5. The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh. 

6. Strike not thy brother an angry blow. 

7. This I gave him from my heart. 

8. Advance one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from 
the precipice. 

9. That disappointment should teach you a lesson. 

10. He laid him down and closed his eyes. 

11. Never ask me unnecessary questions. 

12. I have paid you the price twice. 

13. He can deny the child no pleasure. 

14. You are depriving yourself of the comfort of her 
sympathy. 

15. My own Alice, arouse thyself! 

Exercise 27: Direct and Dative Objects 

1. I will make thee beds of roses. 

2. She wrought her people lasting good. 

3. Sirrah, knock me at this gate! 

4. He gave his bridle reins a shake. 

5. The stars of the night will lend thee their light. 

6. I could not deny him so small a favor. 

7. I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

8. You do me an injustice. 

9. We cannot identify ourselves with the characters. 

10. I threw him his pocket-book. 

11. Heaven's mother send us grace! 

12. Vaulting ambition overleaps itself. 

13. He died the death of the righteous. 

14. I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

15. The mayor pff^red m^ th© key of the oaitlf i 
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Exercise 28: Dative, and Retained Objects 

1. This story was told me by a truthful friend. 

2. But was not this nigh shore? 

3. Forlorn! The very word is like a bell. 

4. Nearest his heart was the sickly cripple. 

5. He was denied that last comfort. 

6. Earthly power doth then show likest God's. 

7. Poor young Evelina was fading like one of her own 
flowers. 

8. The city now doth like a garment wear the beauty 
of the morning. 

9. Then they are given their presents and go off trium- 
phantly. 

10. I was saved that trouble by kind, if rather officious, 
. friends. 

11. From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs. 

12. Goodman Brown came into the streets of Salem vil- 
lage staring like a bewildered man. 

13. The waters rising, we were obliged to cross in a 
boat. 

14. I can offer her no higher praise: 

15. The house is near the old mill. 

Exercise 29: Objective and Subjective Complements 

1. Youth and youth's easy virtues made her fair. 

2. I pictured you an angel. 

3. Mary, I believed thee true. 

4. You cannot pump the ocean dry. 

5. I call that piece a wonder now. 

6. That force surely has not been left vain. 

7. I was appointed surgeon in one of the new regi- 
ments. 

8. He cut it short, did the great god Pan. 

9. He wished himself a monster again. 

10. I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts. 
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11. I could not deem myself a slave. 

12. My eldest son was bred a scholar. 

13. Do you imagine me a murderer? 

14. There were few who grudged John this rapid ad- 
vancement. 

15. Many readers will think our hero very green. 

Exercise 30: Constmctioiis After Passive Verbs 
Explain the construction of all nouns, pro- 
nouns, or adjectives after passive verbs. Change 
the voice of all verbs. Explain all resulting con- 
structions. 

1. I was asked half of the questions. 

2. Through fear is many a man made a coward. 

3. She was deemed a good woman. 

4. Boston is considered the hub of the universe. 

5. This question will be given you. 

6. He could never be taught Latin. 

7. I was made Queen of May. 

8. I gave your mother the message. 

9. We were forbidden the house. 

10. The man was paid his wages. 

11. I think those children fortunate creatures. 

12. Pope was now declared a poet. 

13. The doctor pronounced the patient insane. 

14. She made the path straight. 

16. I asked the man a few necessary questions. 

Exercise 31: Adverbial Objects 

1. South our home lay many a mile. 

2. The vault is sixty feet square. 

3. This night thou shalt sleep in Paradise. 

4. I was a poetess only last year. 

6. No son of Erin will offer me harm. 
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6. Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

7. The black cat, she looks wondrous wise as she licks 
her paws in the firelight red. 

8. He must have been forty-five years old. 

9. Your bullet went two inches above the line. 

10. The night coming on, I put up at a little public- 
house by the roadside. 

11. I was walking a mile from the shore. 

12. Set me the stoups of wine upon the table. 

13. A thousand years ago, a fierce, war-loving people 
lived here. 

14. To be seventy years young is sometimes far better 
than to be forty years old. 

15. Our uncle Jaffrey died thirty years since. 

Exercise 32: Appositives 

1. The cold marble leapt to life a god. 

2. Sleep, Death's twin brother, times my breath. 

3. The mom is up again the dewy mom, with breath 
all incense. 

4. He had been singled out by fortune as her victim. 

5. A book has no equal as an out-door companion. 

6. My oriole, my glance of summer fire, is come at last. 

7. I myself sometimes despise myself. 

8. We disliked her as a governess, but loved her as a 
companion in our sports. 

9. Then black despair, the shadow of a starless night, 
was thrown over the world. 

10. In Thessaly there is a mountain famous as the home 
of the gods. 

11. Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. 

12. I rested two or three minutes and then gave the 
boat another shove. 

13. Each man dreams his own sand-house secure. 
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14. He gave to misery all he had, a tear. 

15. Thoughts shut up, want ah*, and spoil, like bales un- 
opened to the sun. 

Exercise 33: Subject of Infinitive 

1. I saw you go. 

2. These reasons made his mouth to water. 

3. You will find angling to be like the virtue of hu- 
mility. 

4. The Lord God had not caused it to rain on the earth. 

5. I've seen my fondest hopes decay. 

6. We heard a stone rattle down the slope. 

7. It made my pulses fly. 

8. O Rome, my country! city of the soul! the orphan's 
heart must turn to thee. 

9. Let the sounds of music creep in our ears. 

10. The hoarse wind may howl herself silent for me. 

11. I believe the man to be dishonest. 

12. This act gave General Denby a reputation for much 
harshness. 

13. God in His wisdom has made the heart of the British 
soldier as soft as the heart of a little child. 

14. I knew her to be true. 

15. This happened many years ago. 

Exercise 34: Review 

1. The earth was a gray shadow, more unreal than the 
sky. 

2. Men planted the first cities, centres of enlighten- 
ment, along rivers and near the coasts of seas. 

3. The order of knighthood was esteemed the highest 
earthly distinction. 

4. The element of strangeness itself conveys a peculiar 
effect of beauty. 
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5. Shy men, like ugly women, have a bad time of it in 
this world. 

6. Without belief in a personal God, there is no religion 
worthy of the name. 

7. No man can become a saint in his sleep. 

8. It is a little thing to give a cup of water. 

9. I could not hear the brook flow. 

10. Her vespers done, of all its wreathed pearls her hair 
she frees. 

11. The eagle suffers little birds to sing. 

12. Our friend had given us explicit directions for our 
journey. 

13. I know thine abbey, Westminster! 

14. I was told some startling news to-day. 

15. Austin is called the Father of Texas. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

An abstract noun is a noun that names a quality, con- 
dition, action, relation, feeling, or faculty of an object, 
considered apart from that object. 

A collective noim is a noun whose singular form de- 
notes a collection of persons or things. 

A compound noun is a noun that is made up of two or 
more words, each of which is in separate use in our lan- 
guage. 

A diminutive noun is a noun having an ending showing 
that the noun denotes an object of small size or the young 
of an animal. 

The plurals of compound nouns: 1. A compound noun, 
composed of a noun part and a modifying part, joined by 
a hyphen, is pluralized by pluralizing the noun part. 

2. A compound noun written without the hyphen or 
having no noun part, is pluralized as if it were a simple 
word. 
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3. Compounds made up of two noun parts are pluralized 
by making both words plural. The principal nouns of this 
kind are man-servant, knight-templar, lord-jtistice, womxin- 
servant, man-singer, woman-singer. 

^l^p^m is the use of more words than are needed for 
the full meaning of the sentence. When a noun or pro- 
noun is independent by pleonasm, it is used to mention 
some object, as though something were to be said concern- 
ing it, and then the place of this word is taken by a pro- 
noun, used as the subject, or in some other grammatical 
relation in the sentence. The only relation between the 
nominative by pleonasm and the rest of the sentence is 
that it is referred to by a pronoun in the sentence. 

The noun or pronoun is used absolutely with a participle 
when with the participle it forms an independent phrase, 
the whole phrase implying a fact, but not asserting it. 

A cognate object is an object akin in meaning to its verb. 
Itis often from the same root as the verb. 

A reflexive object is an object which denotes the same 
person or thing as the subject. It may be distinguished 
from the subjective complement in that it also denotes 
the receiver of an act. 

An indirect object is a noun or pronoun showing to 
whom or for whom something is done. It is also called a 
dative object. The dative object shows the relation ex- 
pressed by to or for, without needing a preposition to show 
this relation. It shows this relation by its position in the 
sentence. When the preposition to or for is used, the noun 
or pronoun following is the object of the preposition, and 
not a dative object, for then the noun or pronoun does not 
show the dative relation, but it is shown by the preposi- 
tion. Dative objects arc not to be parsed as the object of 
a preposition understood, because no preposition is needed 
to show their relation. 

An ethical dative is an indirect object showing for whom 
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some service is done; it must be a pronoun of the first oi 
second person. 

The verbs ask, teach, pay, forgive, strike, and deny are 
said by some grammarians to take two direct objects, one 
denoting the person acted upon, and the other denoting 
the thing acted upon. 

When the verb of a sentence containing two objects, is 
changed to the passive voice, one object becomes the sub- 
ject of the passive verb, and the other is kept in the sen- 
tence, after the passive verb, and is called a retained 
object, or residual object. It is not the object of the pas- 
sive verb, but was the object of the active verb. 

A retained object is found only in a passive form derived 
from a sentence containing a direct and an indirect object, 
or from a sentence containing two direct objects. 

Nouns and pronouns following the adjectives and ad- 
verbs near and like are called dative objects after these 
words. They show the relation to or unto without needing 
the preposition. 

An objective complement is a word that completes the 
meaning of a transitive verb and belongs to the direct ob- 
ject. When it is a noun or pronoun, it denotes the same 
person or thing as the direct object — identity with the 
object. When it is an adjective, it modifies the direct 
object. It is sometimes called a factitive object because 
it often shows what a person or thing is made. It often 
shows the result of the action. Verbs of making, naming, 
thinking, and choosing may take an objective complement. 

When the verb of a sentence containing a direct object 
and an objective complement, is changed to the passive 
form, since the object becomes the subject of the passive 
verb, the objective complement becomes the subjective 
complement after the passive verb. Objective comple- 
ments,and resulting subjective complements in the passive 
voice, are often introduced by the conjunction a§, 
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An adverbial object is a noun denoting time, distance, 
direction, value, or measure, used as an adverb to modify 
the meaning of a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. It 
shows when, where, how far, how much, or how long. 

A noun or pronoun is in apposition with another noun 
or pronoun, when it modifies that noun or pronoun, de- 
noting the same person or thing as the word which it modi- 
fies, and explaining or emphasizing its meaning, but with- ' 
out the aid of any verb or preposition. An appositive noun 
is sometimes introduced by the conjunction as. 

The subject of an infinitive is a noun or pronoun which 
denotes the person, place, or thing about which the infini- 
tive implies an action, and is always used with the infini- 
tive as the object of a verb or a preposition. 



SECTION IV 
THE PRONOUN 

I. Classification. 

1. Personal. 

(1) Compound personal. 

2. Adjective. 

(1) Demonstrative. 

(2) Indefinite. 

a. Compound indefinite. 

3. Interrogative. 

4. Relative. 

a. Compound relative. 
II. Properties. 

1. Gender. 

(1) Pronouns which have j;^^dP^ fnrma 

(2) How determined in others. 

2. Person. 

(1) Classes that have person forms. 

(2) How determined in others. 

3. Number. 

(1) Classes that have number forms. 

(2) How determined in pronouns that have no 

number forms. 

4. Case. 

(1) Pronouns that have case forms. 

(2) Upon what case depends. 

III. Grammatical Constructions. 

(Given under Nouns.) 

IV. Special Meanings and Uses. 
1. Of personal pronouns. 

44 
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(1) Of the first person, 
a. Of plural forms. 

(2) Of the second person. 

a. Of "thou." 

b. Of "you." 

(3) Of the third person. 

a. Of "he." 

b. Of "she.", 

c. Of "it." 

2. Compound personal pronouns. 

(1) Emphatic use. 

(2) Reflexive use. 

3. Of demonstrative pronouns. 

(1) Difference between "this " and "that." 

(2) Special uses of "that" and "those.". 

4. Of indefinite pronouns. 
(1) Use of "one." 

5. Of interrogative pronouns. 

(1) Difference in meaning of "who," "which," 

and "what." 

(2) Use in indirect questions. 

6. Of relative pronouns. 

(1) Double function. 

(2) Difference in meaning and application of 

"who," "which," and "what." 

(3) When "but," and "as," are relatives. 

(4) Those equivalent to two pronouns. 
V. Pronominal Adjectives. 

1. Demonstrative. 

2. Indefinite. 

3. Interrogative. 

4. Relative. 
VI. Analysis. 

1. Of the complex sentence including: 
(1) The adjective clause. 
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a. Restrictive. 

b. Unrestrictive. 
(2) The noun clause. 



EXERCISES 
Exercise 35: Special Uses of Personal Pronouns 

Explain all uses of pronouns in quotation 
marks. 

1. While we were on Pike's Peak, "it" began to 
rain. 

2. " She " was as lovely a pleasure boat as ever fairy 
paddled in. 

3. The puppy belongs to our baby and is " its " fa- 
vorite. 

4. The sun's a thief, and with " his " great attraction 
robs the vast sea. 

5. Who knoweth the power of " thine '* anger? 

6. Thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of " it." 

7. This subject is of vital interest to the public and 
*' we " shall keep it before them in *' our " columns. 

8. " It " is his great hope to return once more to 
the Emerald Isle. 

9. I heard the news from a friend of '* yours." 

10. Every student was on *' his " best behavior when 
the visitors entered. 

11. The moon's an arrant thief, for " her " pale fire she 
snatches from the sun. 

12. One's most precious possession is '* his " self-respect, 

13. " It " is foolish to allow no time for recreation. 

14. '*It'' rained so bard that wc postponed the 
picnic. 

15. Wisdom 13 humble that "h« " knows oo mor^^ 
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Exercise 36: Case-Forms of Personal Pronotins 

Fill the blanks from the pronouns in parenthe- 
sis. Explain why the form chosen is correct, 

1. The prize was awarded, not to the boys, but to 
(we, us) girls. 



2. Our parents are wiser than (we, us). 

3. It must have been (they, them) who called. 

4. We thought it to be (they, them). 

5. I have had no trouble with Edith and (she, 

her). 

6. May Elizabeth and (I, me) go home? 

7. I never saw William and (they, them) to- 
gether. 

8. We are not so poor as (they, them). 

9. Jessie gave Ellen and (I, me) a kitten. 

10. Who will go? (I, me). 

11. The message was from my sister, (she, her) 

whom you met last summer. 

12. I am supposed to resemble my father — do you 
think that I look like (he, him) ? 

13. Mother imagined that it was (I, me) who 

left the window open. 

14. Was it (she, her) that you saw? 

15. Father told you and (he, him) to remain 

here. 

16. I will never believe it to be (he, him). 

17. He took a picture of (we, us) boys in our foot- 
ball suits. 

18. It is not for such a person as (she, her) to tell 

me of my faults. 

19. Let Robert and (I, me) finish the work for 

you. 

20. (We, us) girls are going to give her a pleas- 
ant surprise. 
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Exercise 37: Relative Clauses 

!• Mention each relative clause, tell what it 
shows in the sentence, what it modifies,and what 
kind of clause it is. 

2. Give the introductory word of each clause, 
mention its antecedent, tell what it connects,and 
state how it is used in its own clause. Analyze 
the sentences. See outline on page 4. 

1. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly. 

2. Their fate sent them to serve in India, which is not 
a golden country. 

3. It was a frugal meal which Marion gave his g^est. 

4. Goodness is the only investment that never fails. 

5. Against the capitol I met a lion, who glared upon 
me. 

6. Below us was a lovely little valley, in which small 
pines and birches grew. 

7. The evil that men do lives after them. 

8. It is trust in others that makes them worth trusting. 

9. It was a queer story that he told me. 

10. These are but shadows of the things that have 
been. 

11. The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree I 
planted. 

12. Love is not love which alters when it alteration 
finds. 

13. They did not shrink from uttering the most disa- 
greeable truths that correct family feeling dictated. 

14. The little village of Castlewood slopes down to- 
wards the river, which is spanned by an old bridge. 

15. The cold evening breeze, of which I have spoken, 
whistled through every chink of the rude building. 
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Exercise 38: Relative Clauses 

Combine each group of sentences into one by 
the use of appropriate relative pronouns, mak- 
ing such other changes as are necessary; state 
whether each clause so made is restrictive or 
unrestrictive and why. 

1. San Francisco was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. It is the largest seaport on the Pacific coast. 
I 2. This morning an old. woman knocked at our door. 
She earns her living by telling fortunes. She looked like 

a gypsy. 

t 3. Tennyson is my mother's favorite poet. He wrote 
"The Princess" and "The Idyls of the King.'' 

4. I have lost a gold dollar. It was made more than 
a hundred years ago. 

5. Frederick has a new boat on the lake. It is called 
" The Polly " in compliment to me. 

c^ 6. I am no longer afraid at night since we bought a 
new dog. He is savage enough to frighten away the most 
venturesome burglar. 

^ 7. Most people do not at first admire Gertrude. She 
is reserved in her manners. Her shyness makes her ap- 
pear awkw||d. 

8. It was early morning when I took my first drive 
through the streets of Rome. This, perhaps, accounts for 
their radiance. This radiance still hangs over them in my 
memory. 

9. We saw on the seashore below the high cliff, bath- 
houses, people, little carts, and restless dogs. All these 
looked almost small enough to belong to Liliputia. 

10. Giotto's tower in Florence is a marvel of beauty. 
It is built of rose-colored and white marble. It stands out 
against a clear, intensely blue sky. 
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Exercise 39: '' As " and << But '' as Relatives 
Follow the directions of Exercise 37. 

1. The Hawaiian Islands, which lie near the centre of 
the Pacific Ocean, have been called the cross-roads of that 
great body of water. 

2. There is no fireside 

But has one vacant chair. 

3. A cottage would store as much happiness as would 
stock a palace. 

4. He sends us no sorrows that have not some cure. 

5. There's not a wife in the West country 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 

6. There's no such word as " fail." 

7. Tears such as angels weep, burst forth. 

8. We are such stuff as dreams are made of. 

9. The shark, which is worshipped by these people, is 
kept in enclosures of coral at the seashore. 

10. There is nothing but is related to us, nothing that 
does not interest us. 

11. He whose heart beats quickest, lives the longest. 

12. Chaucer has left us such a picture of contemporary 
life as no man ever painted. 

13. Which one of us is there but cherishes a secret am- 
bition! ^ 

14. This child, whom his parents named^ashington, 
many years later wrote a biography of his great namesake. 

15. Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 

Exercise 40 
Follow the directions of Exercise 37. 

1. We spoke of what we read yesterday. 

2. Whatever I do seems wrong. 
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3. You are responsible for what you think and what 
you do. 

4. Who comes this way may need my aid. 

5. You will succeed in whatever you undertake. 

6. Whichever he selects will be sent to his address. 

7. The children regretted what they had done. 

8. Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

9. Whatever she has, she gives to the poor. 

10. The prize shall be given to whoever is worthy 
of it. 

11. She seems what Youth and Spring have made her. 

12. Think only of what is beautiful. 

13. Who controls others, must govern himself. 

14. What is new in fashion is not always worth imitat- 
ing. 

15. What we do for others helps us to love them. 

Exercise 41 : Case-Forms of " Who '* 
Fill the blanks with some form of ''who'' and 
explain why the form chosen is correct. 

1. will you invite? 

2. do you think I am? 

3. I doj^t know she has met. 

4. — ^^do you take me to be? 

5. He^Ba man I think is honest. 

6. He is a man I consider honest. 

7. do you say sat beside you? 

8. did your cousin marry? 

9. do you know to be trustworthy? 

10. The girl is to sew for you has come. 

11. The woman I consider the best teacher has 

a position. 

12. This is a person I am sure will give entire 

s€^tisf action. 
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Exercise 42: Review 

1. All are teachers and pupils in turn. 

2. None knew thee but to love thee: none named thee, 
but to praise. 

3. He himself was tall and thin, with sharp blue eyes, 
each like a pin. 

4. What indeed but very old ladies did they resemble — 
the little very old streets! 

5. It is not granted to me to pardon. 

6. Some lives have not even a stalk on which fruits 
could hang, even if they did grow in five minutes. 

7. Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing- 
withholding and free ye publish yourselves to the sky! 

8. Some tell their days by the flow of their tears. 

9. These be rubies, fairy favors. 

10. Much had she learnt in little time. 

11. He sent his mother what he saved last year. 
• 12. I told you whose gloves I was mending. 

13. Many times have I come bearing flowers such as my 
garden grew. 

14. Was she, who came of a race at whose feet jarls 
have crawled and kings have knelt, not good enough? 

15. Innocent thoughts, like happy birds, make music 
that spirits in heaven might hear. ^ 

16. There's not a leaf rotting on the hi^Aiy but has 
force in it. ^^ 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows by its 
form whether it denotes the speaker, the person spoken 
to, or the person or thing spoken of. 

The term person, as implied in the word personaly does 
not denote a person, but the grammatical property person. 
Personal pronouns, then, ^o not necessarily denote per- 
sons, 
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An adjective pronoun is a pronoun that limits the 
meaning of the noun for which it stands. 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun that connects the clause*? 
of which it is a part with the antecedent to which it refers. I 
When the relative pronoun introduces a noun clause, it is J 
not a connective word, but serves as the introductory word! 
of the clause and has the use of a pronoun in the clause. ' 

A relative clause that shows what kind or which one 
is called a restrictive relative clause, or restrictive adjec- 
tive clause. 

A relative clause that adds a fact about the person or / 
thing denoted by the word which it modifies, is called an I 
unrestrictive clause, or unrestrictive adjective clause. I 



I 



• 



SECTION V 

THE ADJECTIVE 

The Adjective. 
I. Classes. 
1. Limiting. 

(1) Articles. 

a. Indefinite. 

(a) Uses. , 

b. Definite. 

(b) Uses. 

(2) Numerals. 

a. Cardinals. 

b. Ordinals. 

(3) Pronominals. 

a. Demonstrative. 

b. Indefinite. 

c. Interrogative. 

d. Relative. 
2. Descriptive. 

(1) Proper. 

(2) Verbal. 

II. Comparison. ^^ 

1. Degrees. ^B 
(1) Uses. ^ 

2. Methods. 

(1) By inflection. 

(2) By the use of adverbs. 

(3) By the use of different words (irregular). 
III. Constructions. 

1 . Attributive modifier — I have a *' Roman " medal. 

2. Appositive modifier — Medals '* Roman " and 

'* Persian'' were found. 
54 
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3. Subjective complement — ^These medals are " Ro- 

man " and " Persian." 

4. Adverbial subjective complement — The sun 

shines "bright/' 

5. Objective complement — She boiled the egg 

" soft." 

6. Uses as a noun. 

(1) Plural — The ''wicked" flee when no man 

pursueth. 

(2) Singular — He loves the " beautiful " in na- 

ture. 

EXERCISES 
Exercise 43: Classification 

Tell what each adjective shows, classify it, 
and state how it is used. 

1. Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits 
them all. 

2. The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 
May hope to achieve it before life is done. 

3. On a heap of those soft shavings, a rough gray 
shepherd-dog had made himself a pleasant bed. 

4. The|^ are very few person who are masters in every 
kind of conversation and can talk on all subjects. 

5. The clouds are pure and white as flocks new-shorn. 

6. A thousand knights are pressing close 
Behind the snow-white crest. 

7. In the woods the old-fashioned brimstone match of 
our grandfathers — the match with a brown head and a 
stout stick and a dreadful smell — is the best. 

8. We know what master laid thy keel 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

9. Every change of season, every change of weather, 
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every hour of the day, produces some change in the magi^ 
cal hues and shapes of the mountains. 

10. Mrs. Dove had just poured out the Doctor's seventh 
cup of tea. 

Exercise 44: Uses of Comparative and Superlative Forms 
Select from the expressions in parenthesis the 
form that should be used, and explain w^hy the 
one chosen is correct. 

1. Of two evils choose the (less, lesser, least). 

2. Do you like (this, these) sort of grapes? 

3. In what sort (of, of a) house does he live? 

4. He is the (awkwardest, most awkward) person that 
I ever saw. 

5. The (smaller, smallest) of the twins is the (better, 
best) looking? 

6. He is more enthusiastic than (any, any other) per- 
son that I know. 

7. Which is (more, most) desirable, health or riches? 

8. My mother is the (elder, eldest) of four sisters. 

9. The climate of Colorado is said to be the (most 
healthful, healthfulest) of (any, any other) in the United 
States? 

10. Iron is more useful than (all, any other) (metal, 
metals). ^ 

Exercise 45: Comparison 
Write the comparison, placing the forms in 
three colmims. If any degree has more than one 
form, give all. 

Famous, pure, thin, empty, simple, innocent, old, 
dreary, fortunate, slim, sly, ill, noble, gray, dry, hot, de- 
liberate, dim, pretty, many, cruel, little, rosy, narrow, 
good, nice, far, magical, prodigious, blue, gorgeous, near. 
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extravagant, late, pleasant, mischievous, able, lively, un- 
grateful, thin, clear, sacred, weary, passionate, thoughtful, 
divine, austere, admirable, holy, large. 

Exercise 46: Constructions 

1. Stalwart and stately of form was the man 'of 
seventy winters. ) 

2. On the other side, he looked down into a deep moun- 
tain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged. 

3. He found three parts of his house altogether useless. 

4. Hemlocks stood ready to be disburdened. 

5. I see, beyond the valley lands, the sea's long level, 
dim with rain. 

6. The Duke grew straightway brave and wise. 
f 7. The lamps in the castle hall bum hnghtlu, 

8. See what a rent the envious Casca made! 

9. Why do you make it so shadowy? 

10. There was little wheat in the third fields 

11. What a little child she is! 

12. Each morn a thousand roses brings. 

13. The polo-ball was an old one, scared, chipped, and 
dinted. 

14. She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God. 

15. Day set on Norham's castled steep and Tweed's 
fair river, broad and deep. 

SXJPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

A limiting adjective is an adjective that shows which 
one, how many, or how much, either definitely or indefi- 
nitely. It is so called because it restricts the meaning of 
the word which it modifies. 

A numeral adjective is an adjective that expresses a 
definite number. Cardinal numerals show how many. 
Ordinal numerals show in what order. 
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A pronominal adjective is an adjective which may be 
used also as a pronoun. 

A descriptive adjective is an adjective that shows 
what kind or what condition. It is so called because it 
describes an object. 

The positive degree of an adjective is the form that ex- 
presses a quality of an object without reference to any 
other object. The comparative degree of an adjective is 
the form that shows that two objects, or classes of objects, 
have been compared and that one of them has more of the 
quality expressed than the other. The superlative de- 
gree of an adjective is the form that shows that three or 
more objects, or classes of objects, have been compared 
and that one of them has more or less of the quality ex- 
pressed than any of the others. 

Adjectives may be compared in the following ways: 

1. By inflection. To adjectives of one syllable and most 
adjectives of two syllables, add "er" to form the compara- 
tive degree and " est " to form the superlative degree. 

2. By the use of adverbs. To a few adjectives of two 
syllables and all adjectives of three or more syllables, pre- 
fix the adverbs " more " or " less " to form the comparative 
degree and " most " or " least " to form the superlative de- 
gree. 

3. By the use of a different word for each degree. (Ir- 
regular comparison.) 



SECTION VI: THE VERB 

I. Classification. 

1. According to meaning and use. 

(1) Transitive, intransitive, and copulative. 

(2) Reflexive^ 

(3) Impersonal. 

\ (4) Notiona l and auxiliaty. 

2. According to fonn. 

(1) Strong and weak. 

(2) Regular and irregular. 
\ (4) Redundant . 

II. Properties. 
1. Voice. 

(1) Active. 

(2) Passive. 

a. How formed, 
2^. Mode. 

(1) Indicative. 

(2) Subjunctivp. 
a. Uses. 

(a) In independent 'clauses and sentences. 

(b) In dependent clauses. 

(1) Introductory conjunctions. 

(3) Imperative. 
3. Tense. 

(1) Absolute. 

a. Present. 

b. Past. 

(a) How formed— of a regular verb. 

c. Future. 

(a) How formed. 
59 
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(2) Relative. 

a. Present perfect 

b. Past perfect. 

c. Future perfect. 

d. Formation of perfect tenses. 

(3) Person and number. 

a. Inflectional endings. 

b. Special forms. 

III. Conjugation. 

1. Active voice. 

(1) Common form. 

(2) Progressive form. 

(3) Emphatic form. 

(4) Potential form. 

a. Common. 

b. Progressive. 

2. Passive voice. 

(1) Common form. 

(2) Progressive form. 

(3) Potential form. 

IV. Verbals. 

1. Infinitives. 
(1) Simple. 

a. Present (root). 

b. Perfect. 

c. Formation of each. 

3. Participles. 

a. Present. 

b. Past. 

c. Perfect. 

d. Formation of each. 
V. Auxiliary Verbs. 

1. "Shall" and "Will.'' 

(1) Formation of future tense, 

(2) Rules for use. 
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2. ''Be/* 

(1) Formation of passive voice. 

(2) Formation of progressive form. 

3. "Do." 

(1) Formation of (a) emphatic, (b) interrogative, 
and (c) negative forms. 

4. Potential auxiliaries. 

(1) May (might) and can (could), 
a. Difference in meaning. 

(2) "Must.'' 

(3) "Should" and "Would.'* 
a. Rules for use. 

EXERCISES 
Exercise 47: Person and Number Forms 
Give the person and number of each inflected 
or special form. State in what persons and num- 
bers each uninflected form may be, 

Plays, singeth, see, bringest, sews, am, teach, dissolveth, 
shalt, atest, doeth, try, dost, hates, art, lovest, playedst, 
canst, goes, are, shalt, talk, trusts, lies, hast, is, touch, 
doth, has, brings, wast, rises, wert, leave. 

Exercise 48: Agreement of Verb With Subject 
Select from the words in parenthesis the form 
that should be used in each sentence, and ex- 
plain in each case, why this form is the correct 
one. 

1. In a little town of Ireland there (was, were) two 
men who owned a peat-bog. 

2. His hair and the long beard that covered his chest 
(was, were) as white as snow. 

3. And will your mother pity me who (am, ^re) ft 
jnaideQ most forlorn? 
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4. One ought to tell only those things which (is, are) 
necessary for the reader to know. 

5. Every one of them (spend, spends) two weeks in 
the country when the weather is wannest. 

6. The power or the desire to persevere (was, were) 
wanting. 

7. Every one (don't, doesn't) always see his own 
faults. 

8. The jury (was, were) very hungry before (it, they) 
(was, were) permitted to leave the court-room. 

9. No one except those men (know, knows) how he 
was killed. 

10. Poverty of words (cause, causes) poverty of ideas. 

11. I with two brothers and three sisters (was, were) 
left behind. 

12. This author (don't, doesn't) express himself clearly. 

13. The bow and arrow (was, were) the Indian's 
weapon in hunting. 

14. Mr. Hopkins has some difficulty in providing for his 
family as (it, they) (is, are) so large. 

15. It is not surprising that Henry should be such a 
big child, for his father's family (is, are) large. 

16. The heat and dust at the grounds (was, were) very- 
disagreeable. 

17. Two-fifths of his company (was, were) killed in 
battle. 

18. Here (was, were) spent some of the happiest days 
of my life. 

19. Strawberries and cream (is, are) my favorite des- 
sert. 

20. Thou (knoweth, knowest) all our wants. 

Exercise 49: Agreement of Verb with Subject 
Follow the directions of Exercise 48. 
J, E9,ch of the boy^ (wfts, were) eager to go* 
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2. One (don't, doesn't) like to be slighted by his best 
friends. 

3. Coherence in paragraphs (is, are) obtained by sev- 
eral methods. 

4. The end and aim of his existence (isn't, aren't) to 
keep himself before the public. 

5. The judge as well as the jury (f; cl, feels) indignant 
about this report. 

6. An old friend and schoolmate of ours (is, are) to be 
married to-morrow. 

7. " Dogs " (is, are) of the plural number. 

8. Either her father or her husband (is, are) the (one, 
ones) to support her. 

9. Plenty of nuts (was, were) found under the 
trees. 

10. (Was, were) you the only person in the class who 
received an invitation? 

11. He should think only of such things as (is, are) 
pleasant and soothing. 

12. Thou who (remembereth, rememberest) even the 
sparrow, forget not this breaking heart. 

13. She (don't, doesn't) realize what the result of such 
conduct must be. 

14. Two-thirds of the wheat (has, have) been sold. 

15. Bread and molasses (was, were) the only food he 
had for two weeks. 

16. An open fire, an easy chair, and a book (constitute, 
constitutes) his idea of comfort. 

17. Neither the apology nor the manner in which it was 
spoken (was, were) satisfactory. 

18. Some of the pages (isn't, aren't) here. 

19. Physics (is, are) a studj in which laboratory work 
is necessary. 

20. (Was, were) you surprised at the result of the con- 
test? 
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Exercise 50: Uses of the Subjunctive Mode 

Fill the blanks with ^^was'' or '^were," and 
explain why each form selected is preferable. 

1. If I he, I should dismiss that iiupertinent 

office-boy. 

2. I wish it possible for me to go with you. 

3. If he in earnest about the matter, he did not 

give me that impreot^ion. 

4. She looked as though she indignant about 

something. 

5. Unless he able to control the weather, he 

should not have made you such a positive promise. 

6. Though my father with me, I felt timid in 

that great crowd. 

7. I feel as if I going to be very ill. 

8. If Washington alive now, would he recog- 
nize the city that bears his name? 

9. I wish he not so ready to take offense at 

trifles. 

10, If she a bird, she could not move more 

lightly. 

Exercise 51: Principal Parts 

Write in three columns the principal parts of 
the following verbs; classify each verb as strong 
or weak and as regular or irregular. 

Blow, run, gild, write, carry, can, begin, drink, harm, 
promise, thrive, sing, send, set, sit, shake, refuse, split, 
tear, spoil, must, flee, cling, cut, bind, may, hurry, per- 
mit, know, choose, concur, lie (to recline), lie (to tell a 
falsehood), lay, shall, lose, rise, raise, give, will. 
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Exercise 52: Formation of Future and Perfect Tense 

Phrases 

Analyze the phrase verbs and verbals in the 
following by stating what form each is and of 
what made up. Analyze the sentences. 

1. The storm had spent its fury. 

2. Who will tell him the sad news? 

3. His mother has often felt displeased at his c^eless- 
ness. 

4. We shall drink only the water which you have 
boiled. 

5. The children having brought the flowers, we made 
the daisy-chains. 

6. I had opened the door before I remembered that 
he has often forbidden me to enter this room. 

7. God hath denied me repentance. 

8. Each of the fugitives had caught a number of these 
spirited horses. 

9. I was not aware of his having resigned his position. 

10. The sun had just set and the sea-breeze had risen. 

11. Everything will have changed when we see the old 
home again. 

12. The danger of such an undertaking will be too great. 

Exercise 53: Principal Parts 
Give the principal parts. Classify the verbs 
according to form. 

Break, burst, fly, flee, flow, get, spell, swim, ride, slap, 
wake, weep, try, steal, come, thrust, refer, throw, prove, 
take, speak, bid, catch, write, show, dive, bite, creep, do, 
eat, chide, forsake, go, freeze, see, hang (to suspend), 
hang (to kill), find, grow, prop, send, sink, sleep, hurt, 
drag. 
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Exercise 54: Formatioii of Passive and Progressive 

Phrases 

Analyze the phrase verbs by stating what 
form each is and of what made up. Classify 
verbs according to form and meaning. 

1. For the past nine years, I have rowed on fresh or 
salt water every day. 

2/ At the age of eighteen, Longfellow was graduated 
from Bowdoin College. 

3. The president was sealing the package when the 
messenger was called in. 

4. What have you been whispering about? 

5. The Lily had folded her satin leaves, for a sleepy- 
thing was she. 

6. Now sleep will come smoothly to my weary brow. 

7. The streets were crowded with staid and silent com- 
panies. 

8. The swallows, one by one, are gathering, all im- 
patient to be on the wing. 

9. The child's mother will be seeking for him in vain. 
10. The treasure had been found by some one else. 

Exercise 55: Correct Use of Past Tense and Past 
Participle 

Select from the words in parenthesis the cor- 
rect form and explain why this form should be 
used. 

1. The children (sung, sang) several hymns at the 
opening exercises. 

2. I thought he (did, done) it, for I (saw, seen) his 
tools lying in the path. 

3. The speaker has (chose, chosen) an inappropriate 
subject for his address. 
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4. The lake will be (froze, frozen) over by morning. 

5. You have (mistook, mistaken) the address. 

6. He had (begin, began, begun) the lecture before we 
arrived at the hall. 

7. Since that time I have never (run, ran) away. 

8. I have about (finish, finished) the essay on which I 
have been working. 

9. It has been many years since I have (went, gone) 
to a play. 

10. That proposition has not been (proved, proven). 

11. The words were (spoke, spoken) in a low tone. 

12. He (come, came) into the schoolroom in a towering 
rage and (ran, run) all the children out. 

13. The paper is (wrote, written) in an almost illegible 
handwriting. 

14. I have (rode, ridden) over that ridge many a time. 

15. Frederick (took, taken) just fifteen minutes to reach 
the ford. 

16. He (dragged, drug) the chair across the floor. 

17. The bell (rung, rang) twice this morning. 

18. The pigeon has (flew, flown) a long distance to 
bring this message. 

19. The cup was (broke, broken) before I touched it. 

20. The lesson has been (tore, torn) out of my book. 

21. The cattle were (drove, driven) by three cowboys. 

22. Are you going to the (call, called) meeting? 

23. I have (ask, asked) you the same question twice. 

24. The water pipes have (froze, frozen) and (burst, 
bursted). 

25. The housemaid had (rose, risen) at daylight. 

Exercise 56: Verbs Frequently Misused 
Fill the blanks with forms of the verbs ^'lie/' 
'^lay/' ''sit/' ''set/' "rise/' "raise/' "learn/' 
^'teach/' "fly/' "flee/' and "flow/' and explain, 
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in each case, why the verb and form chosen are 
correct- 

1. He has in that chair two whole hours. 

2. After I had down, I remembered that I had 

left my book on the grass. 

3. The rains had been heavy and the river had over- 
its banks during the day. 

4. I wish you would still while I am arranging 

your hair. 

5. Mrs. Baker for her portrait while she was in 

the city. 

6. The birds have away whenever I have tried 

to put salt on their tails. 

7. Who Henry to speak French so well? 

8. Before he died he all his affairs in order. 

9. Evelyn was in the swing on the porch and 

to greet me when I came in. 

10. The nurse the child on the floor while she 

all the windows to air the room. 



11. When he had finished his letter, the soldier 

down to rest. 

12. This town was out by the early Spanish 

settlers. 

13. Frederick was helping his mother by her 

patterns on the cloth for her. 

14. An old lady on the seat just in front of me, 

and kept me every few minutes to the win- 
dow for her. 

15. I have in order all the drawers of your cabi- 
net while you have been on the couch reading. 

16. The children were many pretty songs at the 

kindergarten. 

17. At the news that the Indians were on the warpath, 
all the colonists to the fort. 
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18. She has the lamp too near the window cur- 
tain. 

19. Last winter when the snow thick in that 

little valley, two small children were found half 

frozen near the pond. 

20. We have excellent fresh vegetables which we 

in our own garden. 

Exercise 57: Uses of " Do '' as an Auxiliary 
Mention all verbs in which ^^do'' is used as an 
auxiliary, and classify each as emphatic, inter- 
rogative, or negative. 

1. Did he not know that this is British soil? 

2. Do not measure the importance of any one by his 
pretensions. 

3. We do not quite pardon a giver for putting us under 
too great obligations. 

4. He tells me that the Feejee islanders do eat their 
own wives and children. 

5. Did you think the story a pleasing one? 

6. Do not deal harshly with youthful offenders. 

7. Herbert admitted that he did neglect his studies 
last month. 

8. She did entreat me not to venture outside the fort. 

9. He does not know how soon the garments will be 
finished. 

10. Does that story reveal the personality of the writer? 

11. The king did not attach much importance to the 
omen. 

12. I do believe every word of his evidence. 

Exercise 58: Review 
I. Give the principal parts of the following 
verbs: 

Slide, cleave (to split), put, string, bite, chide, bear (to 
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bring forth), bear (to carry), sleep, fling, let, ought, blow, 
deal, clothe, weave, need, hew, learn, loose, meet, shoot, 
slay, spur, sweep, bid (to command), bid (to offer a price), 
win, fit, thrive. 

II, Analyze the phrase verbs in the following 
by stating what form and tense each is and of 
what made up. Analyze the sentences. 

1. At seven o'clock in the morning, the whole American 
army had been landed on the New York side. 

2. While we were talking, a third messenger arrived. 

3. Pittsburg is called the smoky city. 

4. When he next doth ride abroad, I shall accompany 
him. 

5. Autumn is waiting for the winter's snow. 

6. The new machinery was being tested. 

7. We have sailed the wide seas over. 

8. Thou didst create this wondrous world. 

9. She is being annoyed by those attempts to amuse her. 
10. When do you expect to return my umbrella? 

Exercise 59: Potential Forms 
Analyze the following potentialiorms by stat- 
ing what kind of potential form each is, which 
aimliary is used, and which form of the infini- 
tive: 

May be going; can see; would be pleased; may be 
reached; must obey; could teach; might have listened; 
would have finished; can have been eaten; must have been 
told; may listen; might notice; may have been playing; 
would fling; must be seen; could write; should have been 
dressing; can be creeping; must be cut; may be doing; 
might have been digging; should have cut, would drive; 
may be falling; can have been forsaken. 
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Exercise 60: Uses of " May " and "Can " 
Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
"can/' "could/' "may/' or "might/' and ex- 
plain what each form expresses. 

1. I get you a drink of water? 

2. It is rather cloudy and I fear that rain inter- 
fere with our plans. 

3. He asked his mother if he come to see me, 

4. She have finished in time if she had tried. 

5. mortal man comprehend the infinite? 

6. If you should remain at the house, you fee 

of assistance in some way. 

7. I not refuse your ofifer, as my mot.her is de- 
termined that I shall accept it. 

8. I not refuse your ofifer to lend me the book, 

as I have long wished to read it. 

9. I raise the window for you? 

10. we go home at three o'clock? 

Exercise 61: Uses of "Shall" and "Will" 
FiU the blanks with "shall" or "will/' 
^' should" or "would/' and explain in each case 
why you chose the form selected. 

1. I gather the flowers for you? 

2. He drown if nobody help him. 

3. you like to change seats with me? 

4. you be at home this evening? 

5. I not able to recite to-morrow unless I study 

now. 

6. We finish the work on the tennis grounds 

to-day, no matter how long it takes us. 

7. You not go to play until you learn that 

lesson, 
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8. The old man declared that he not sell his 

house at any price. 

9. If I thought myself in the wrong, I say so. 

10. The doctor be here in ten minutes. 

11. you stoop to such an action? 

12. The time is not far distant when we be able 

to travel through the air. 

13. You need feel no uneasiness, for the parcel 

reach you in good time. 

14. If you never saw him again, you be sorry? 

15. I write the letter for you? 

16. I meet you at the appointed time, without 

fail. 

17. If you were to lose your purse in this crowd, what 
you do? 

18. I be glad if you help me with this 

work. 

19. I am so much displeased at their conduct that 
they never enter my house again. 

Exercise 62: Uses of "Shall" and "Will" 
Fill the blanks with ''shall/' or ''will/' 
"should" or "would/' and explain in each case 
why the form chosen is correct. 

1. He said that he not be gone long. 

2. The clerk promised that the groceries be 

here by ten o'clock. 

3. God has ordained that all things work to- 
gether for our good. 

4. He not win the race if Firefly only do 

her best. 

5. She declares that she not wait for you if 

you not be on time. 

6. I think that she go if you ask her, 
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7. So long as you continue to disregard this counsel, 
you be miserable. 

8. The one question in his mind was, where he 

hide the money? 

9. you accept the position? 

10. The captain's order read, "You remain in 

camp to guard the wounded." 

11. If the custom of tipping servants be abol- 
ished, we be saved a great deal of annoyance, and 

they be as well off in the end, for they re- 
ceive better wages. 

12. He vowed that he never return to this 

house. 

13. She said that he never return to her house. 

14. I be sorry to miss my train. 

15. If you not take rest when you need it, you 

have only yourself to blame, if you become 

ill. 

16. We never be able to improve this town if the 

best citizens not accept public Office. 

17. She said that she like to read your book. 

18. If a message come while you are gone, 

where 1 send it? 

19. He said that he be ill if he were not allowed 

more time for exercise. 

20. The faculty have decreed that no more social meet- 
ings be held in this hall. 

21. Do you think that one give alms in that 

thoughtless way? 

22. Herbert wrote that he not try for the prize. 

23. Old Uncle Peter hobble around after the 

children and keep an eye on them. 

24. She feared that he not pass the examination. 

25. The admiral's reply was "You ( ) put thi9 

man in chains at once/' 
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Exercise 63: Sequence of Tenses 

Fill the blanks with the preferable forms of the 
words in parenthesis, and explain, in each case, 
why the form selected is correct. If both forms 
are permissible, explain their difference in mean- 
ing. 

1. Two little figures (come, came) out of the gate and 

started down the road just before we (reach, 

reached) the house. 

2. I did not hope (to do, to have done) much 

reading in that noisy hotel. 

3. She believed Napoleon (to be, to have been) 

an ill-used person. 

4. Schools were organized when the country 

(begins, began) to settle up. 

5. He reproached his wife for (being, having 

been) so foolish as to sleep in that strong breeze. 

6. They said that they should (like, have liked) 

to (have, have had) an umbrella that would keep 

off the rain. 

7. Grandmother had no recollection of (hid- 
ing, having hidden) the will in her clock. 

8. It would have been wrong (to use, to have 

used) none of the money for yourself, as it had been 
hoarded for you. 

9. They stood up and (grasp, grasped) each 

other's hands. 

10. I proved that the sum of two sides of a triangle (is, 
was) greater than the third side. 

11. My mother will be glad (to see, to have seen) 

you. 

12. I (use, used) to think that the stars — > 

(were, are) holes in the floor of heaven. 
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13. The teacher (ask, asked) if she wished to 

learn to read. 

14. He was not aware of (meriting, having mer- 
ited) their disapproving glances. 

15. I foresee that with your reproaches you (dis- 
hearten, will dishearten) him sadly. 

16. He thought that the Indian could (over- 
power, have overpowered) him in the struggle. 

17. Some of the Egyptians believed that the soul 

(was, is) immortal. 

18. Christian was much cast down at (finding, 

having found) himself so weak. 

19. I intended (to fasten, to have fastened) the 

lid on that box. 

20. Having a curiosity to know what he was doing she 
came up and (watch, watched) him. 

21. I do not (desire, desired) and never have 

(desire, desired) to be a leader in fashionable cir- 
cles. 

22. The wind had been so piercing as (to drive, 

to have driven) indoors all the merry skaters. 

23. The best reward of a good deed is (to do, to 

have done) it. 

24. He seemed annoyed at (being caught, hav- 
ing been caught) in the act of laughing over an amusing 
book. 

25. The fortunate know not how it (is, was) 

that miracles (happen, happened). 

26. The farmer had intended (to make, to have 

made) no difference in his clothes on account of the 
visitors. 

27. He planted a crop and (work, worked) it 

imtil it was ready to be harvested. 

28. I have often noticed that the people who most 
•— (need, needed) the help you (give, gave) 
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them (dislike, disliked) you afterwards for 

(assisting, having assisted) them. 

29. He is believed (to bring about, to have 

brought about) this rebellion for selfish reasons. 

30. He (run, ran) in and (ask, asked) my 

permission to have a circus in the barn. 

31. I had expected (to take, to have taken) 

your place at the bazaar. 

Exercise 64: Review 

1. Nature is loved by what is best in us. 

2. No man can make things grow. 

3. No one had shown him anything but hatred in his 
lonely, unprotected life, and he could not tell what this 
older bear might do. 

4. If there were to be any difference between a girFs 
education and a boy's, I should say that of the two, the 
girl should be earlier led, as her intellect ripens faster, 
into deep and serious subjects. 

5. The fame she never did quite accept. 

6. We had keen appetites for the meal which was being 
prepared. 

7. The warning call of the scout was uttered without 
occasion. 

8. Use a hard maple or a hickory, if you want a fire 
that will burn steadily and make few sparks. 

9. The close walls of the city had not suited her, and 
she had pined and languished before his eyes like a plucked 

lily. 

10. I would not bear the heart of those who have so made 
money, were the world a solid globe of gold, and mine. 

11. Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, be- 
fore we, too, unto the dust descend! 

12. No self-constituted committee can force a sudden 
reform in spelling. 
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13. Rebecca always repeated verses to herself while 
she was being punished by having to sit in the corner. 

14. If he refuse this request, I shall soon be riding away 
from this lonely ranch. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

A verb that expresses an idea, or notion of its own is 
called a notional verb. 

A verb that expresses no idea or notion of its own, but 
is used in making forms of other verbs, is called an auxil- 
iary verb. 

Verb forms ending in " st " or " est '' are of the second 
person, singular number, since a subject of this person 
and number requires a verb with this ending. " St " and 
"est" are the person and number endings for the second 
person, singular number. 

Verb forms ending in "th" or '^eth," "s" or "es," are 
of the third person, singular number, since a subject of 
this person and number requires this form of the verb. 
''Th," "eth," "s," and "es" are the person and number 
endings for the third person, singular number. 

A few verbs have special person and number forms: as, 
I "am"; thou "art''; he "is"; we, you, or they "are"; 
I or he " was " ; thou " wast " ; thou " wert " ; thou" hast " ; 
he "hath"; he "has"; thou "shalt"; thou "wilt." 

Verb forms that have no inflectional ending for person 
and number may be in the first person singular, or first, 
second, or third person plural, the person and number 
being determined, not from the form of the verb, but 
from its subject, the verb being said to have the same 
person and number as its subject. 

Agreement of Verb with Subject 
1. Compound Subject. Two or more singular sub- 
stautives connecte4 by "and" require a plural verb ex- 
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cept when they denote the same object, or when the ob- 
jects, which they denote together make one thing. Two 
or more singular substantives connected by " or '' or " nor" 
offer a choice of one as the subject, and therefore require 
a singular verb. 

2. Collective Nouns. If a -collective noun denotes the 
collection taken as a whole, it requires a singular verb. 
If it refers to the persons or things making up the collec- 
tion, it requires a plural verb. 

3. Each, every, either, and neither, refer to objects 
considered separately, and therefore when used in the 
subject, either as pronouns or adjectives, fequire a singu- 
lar verb. 

4. When the subject is a word denoting a "part," 
" number," or " quantity " if modified by a phrase in which 
the preposition " of " introduces a singular noun, a singu- 
lar verb is required; if modified by a phrase in which the 
preposition " of " introduces a plural noun, a plural verb 
is required. 

5. The pronoun "you/' whether singular or plural in 
meaning, requires a plural verb. 

6. A noun plural in form, but singular in meaning, re- 
quires a singular verb. 

Principal Parts. The principal parts of a verb are its 
present infinitive, past tense, and past participle. These 
are so called because from them all forms of a verb can 
be made by the use of auxiliary verbs. 

The present infinitive is the name form of the verb, 
and, except for the verb "be/' is the same in form as the 
present tense. It is often called the root infinitive. 

A strong verb is one whose past tense is made by chang- 
ing the vowel of the present, without adding any letters 
at the end, or one whose past participle ends in "n" or 
"en.'' Strong verbs were so called because they were re- 
garded as having the power to make the past tense within 
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themselves, without external change. They are sometimes 
called the Old Conjugation, and sometimes, the Vowel 
Conjugation. 

A weak verb is one whose past tense is formed in some 
other way than by changing the vowel of the present, 
and whose past participle does not end in "n" or "en.'' 
Weak verbs were so called because they were regarded as 
lacking the power to form the past tense within them- 
selves, they requiring the addition of letters at the end 
of the word. They are sometimes called the New Conju- 
gation, and sometimes, the Consonant Conjugation. 

A regular verb is one whose past tense and past partici- 
ple are formed by adding " ed " to the present. 

An irregular verb is one whose past tense and past 
participle are formed in some other way than by adding 
*'ed" to the present. 

The verbs "be" and "have," when used as auxil- 
iaries, take after them the past participle of a notional 
verb, and never the past tense. 

The past tense of a notional verb must be used alone 
as the predicate verb of a sentence, and never with an 
auxiliary verb. 

The past participle of a notional verb cannot stand alone 
as the predicate of a sentence, and when used as predicate, 
must be used with an auxiliary verb. 

The past participle and past tense of some verbs are 
the same in form; when this is the case, this form is cor- 
rect after an auxiliary verb, but it must be remembered 
that, when so used, it is the past participle, and not the 
past tense. 

The root infinitive is not used with the auxiliaries 
"be" and "have," though cases where it is like the past 
participle, as in the verbs "run" and "come," cause stu- 
dents to confuse these two forms of other verbs. 

As to such verbs as "drink," "ring," "shrink," "sing," 
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"sink," "spring," and "swim," present custom requires 
the use of the forms in "a" as past tense, and of those in 
" u " as past participle. 

Rules for the Use of " ShaU " and " WiU," " Should " 
and "Would" 

I. In Statements. (1) To express intention or future 
action, use "shall" and "should" in the first person and 
"will" and "would" in the second and third persons. 
(2) To express determination on the part of the speaker, 
or to make a promise, use "will" and "would" in the 
first person, and "shall" and "should" in the second and 
third persons. 

n. In Questions. (1) As to " shall " or " will," in asking 
a question in the first person, always use "shall" and 
never "will." As to "should" or "would," in asking 
a question in the first person, use "should" to express 
futurity, and "would" to express determination or will- 
ingness. (2) In asking a question in the second and third 
persons,' ^ that form in the question which would be 
correct in the answer. 

The common errors in the use of these auxiliaries occur 
in using " will " and " would " in the first person in state- 
ments and questions, and in the second person in ques- 
tions, when mere futurity is intended. 

ni. In Indirect Discourse. (1) Use "shall" or "will'' 
according to which form would be used if the sentence 
were turned into direct discourse, and (2) use "should" 
or "would" according to whether "shall" or "will" 
should be used if the sentence were turned into direct dis- 
course. 

IV. In Subordinate Clauses. In subordinate clauses, 
except in indirect discourse and noun clauses introduced 
by "that," use "shall" and "should" in all three per- 
sons to express futurity, and "will" and "would" in 
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all three persons to express determination. In the case 
of noun clauses introduced by "that" where the rules 
for indirect discourse do not apply, the auxiliaries are 
used according to Rules I and II. 

V. Special Uses. (1) "Shall" is used in all three per- 
sons in the Biblical sense, to express inevitable futurity, 
what must come through God's will, or to express' a de-^ 
cree. (2) Through courtesy, " will " is used in the second 
person in expressing an official command. (3) " Should " 
is used in all three persons in the sense of "ought," to 
express the idea of duty. (4) "Would" is used in all 
three persons to express a habit or custom of the past. 
(5) Will and would may be used in all three persons to 
express willingness. 

Sequence of Tenses 

The relation of the tenses of the verbs in dependent and 
independent clauses, or of the forms of verbals, to the 
tenses of the predicates on which they depend, is called 
the sequence of tenses. ogjj ♦ 

1. Usually the present tense in an independent clause 
requires a present or future tense in a subordinate clause, 
and the past tense in an independent clause requires a past 
tense in a subordinate clause. An exception to tl^s is that 
facts which are true for all time, are usually exp'-essed in 
the present tense. 

2. Verbals. If the simple infinitive or gerund expresses 
an action or state which occurs at the same time as that 
of the predicate on which it depends, or at a later time, 
the verbal should take the present form. If the infinitive 
or gerund expresses an action or state which occurs be^ 
fore that of the predicate on which it depends, the per- 
fect form of the verbal must be used. 

3. Co-ordinating conjunctions must connect the same 
tenses of verbs. 
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4. The verb " to use " followed by an infinitive, expres- 
ses a "past" habit or custom, being equivalent to "was 
accustomed to " and therefore, when so used, should take 
the past tense. 

CONJUGATION 

Conjugation is the orderly arrangement of all the dif- 
ferent forms of a verb as regards voice, mode, tense, per- 
son, and number. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " SEE » 

Principal Parts 

Present Infinitiye — See. Past Tense — Saw. Past Par- 
ticiple — Seen 







ACTIVE VOICE 






COMMON FORM 






Indicative Mode 


1. 

2. 
3. 


SINGULAR 

I see. 

Thou seest, 
He sees. 


Present Tense 


PLURAL 

We see. 
You see. 
They see. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I saw. 

Thou sawest. 
He saw. 


Past Tense 


We saw, 
You saw, 
They saw. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I shall see. 
Thou wilt see 
He will see, 


Future Tense 


We shall see. 
You will see, 
They will see, 
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Present Perfect Tense 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


1. 


I have seen, 




We have seen, 


2. 


Thou hast seen, 




You have seen, 


3. 


He has seen, 




They have seen, 
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Past Perfect Tense 

1. I had seen, We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, You had seen, 

3. He had seen. They had seen. 



Future Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have seen, We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen. You will have seen, 

3. He will have seen, They will have seen. 

The future tense is made by prefixing the present tense 
of the auxiliaries "shall" and "will" to the present infini- 
tive of the notional verb, using " shall " in the first person, 
and "will" in the second and third persons. 

The present perfect tense is made by prefixing the pres- 
ent tense of the auxiliary "have" to the past participle of 
the notional verb. 

The past perfect tense is made by prefixing the past 
tense of the auxiliary "have" to the past participle of 
the notional verb. 

The future perfect tense is made by prefixing the future 
tense of the auxiliary " have " to the past participle of the 
notional verb. 

Conjugate the verbs " drive,'' " choose," and " know " in 
the indicative mode, and explain how the phrase forms are 
made. 
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Subjunctive Mode 






Present Tense 




SINGULAR 


\ 


PLURAL 


1. I see, 


We see. 


2. Thou see, 




You see. 


3. He see, 


Past Tense 


They see. 


1. I saw, 




We saw, 


2. Thou saw, 




You saw, 


3. He saw. 


Imperative Mode 
Present Tense 


They saw. 


SINGULAR 


* 


PLURAL 


2. See (thou). 


See (ye or you). 




Infinitives 




Present— To see 


), Perfect- 


-To have seen. 



Participles 

Present — seeing. Past — seen. Perfect — Having seen. 



Gerunds 
t 

Present — Seeing. Perfect — Having seen. 

In what persons and numbers does the subjunctive 
mode differ from the indicative mode? What are the per- 
son and number endings for the second person singular? 
What are the person and number endings for the present 
indicative, third person, singular number? What forms 
has the participle? The simple infinitive? The gerund? 
How is the present participle made? The perfect? How is 
the present infinitive distinguished from the present tense? 
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How is the past participle of a regular verb distinguished 
from the past tense? Which of the principal parts is the 
root of the future tense? Of the perfect tenses? Name 
the tense auxiliaries. What tenses does each make? 
Name the tenses of the indicative mode. Of the subjunc- 
tive mode. Of the imperative mode. 

Conjugate the verbs "draw," "run," and "drink," in 
all the modes, tenses, and verbals of the common form. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " BE " 

Principal Parts 

Present Infinitiye — Be. Past Tense — ^Was. Past Par- 
ticiple — Been 







Indicative Mode 
Present Tense 


1. 

2. 
3. 


SINGULAR 

I am. 

Thou art. 
He is. 


PLURAL 

We are, 
You are, 
They are. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I was, 
Thou wast, 
He was, 


Past Tense 

We were. 
You were. 
They were. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I shall be. 
Thou wilt be. 
He will be. 


Future Tense 

We shall be, 
You will be, 
They will be. 



Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have been, We have been, 

2. Thou hast been. You have been, 

3. He has been. They have been. 
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Past Perfect Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I had been, We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, You had been. 

3. He had been. They had been. 

Future Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have been, We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been. You will have been, 

3. He will have been. They will have been. 

Subjunctive Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I be. We be, 

2. Thou be, You be, 

3. He be. They be. 

Past Tense 

1. I were. We were, 

2. Thou were (wert), You were, 

3. He were. They were. 

Imperative Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

2. Be (thou), Be (ye or you). 

Infinitives 
Present— To be. Perfect— To have been. 

Participles 
Present — Being. Past — Been. Perfect — Having been. 
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Gerunds 

Present — Being. Perfect — Having been. 

Learn the conjugation of the verb "be." In what 
modes and tenses do irregularities occur? Which tenses 
are made according to the rules for making the tenses? 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " SEE " 

Active Progressive Form. The progressive form of a 
verb expresses action or state as going on or continued at 
some time, mentioned or implied; therefore it can have 
no past participle, which must express completed action. 

The active progressive form of a verb is made by pre- 
fixing the forms of the auxiliary verb " be " to the present 
active participle of the notional verb. 

Conjugate the verbs "take," "see," and "draw" in the 
active voice, common and progressive forms. 

Passive Common Form. The passive voice, common 
form of a verb is made by prefixing the form of the auxil- 
iary verb " be " to the past participle of the notional verb. 

Conjugate the verbs "choose" and "bring" in the ac- 
tive progressive and common passive forms. 

NOTE. For infinitives, participles, and gerunds, see 
"The Synopsis of the Verb," page 90. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB « SEE " 

ACTIVE VOICE 

EMPHATIC FORM 

Indicative Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I do see. We do see, 

2. Thou dost see. You do see, 

3. Hedoessee^ They do see. 
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Past Tense 






SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


1. 


I did see, 




We did see. 


2. 


Thou didst see, 


You did see. 


3. 


He did see, 


Subjunctive Mode 
Present Tense 


They did see 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


1. 


I do see. 




We do see. 


2. 


Thou do see. 




You do see. 


3. 


He do see, 


Past Tense 


They do see. 


1. 


I did see, 




We did see. 


2. 


Thou did see, 




You did see. 


3. 


He did see. 




They did see. 



Imperative Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

2. Do (thou) see. Do (ye or you) se^. 

The "emphatic" form of a verb is made by prefixing 
the present and past tenses of the verb " do " to the present 
infinitive of the notional verb. 

Interrogative Forms. Habit in English, places the first 
auxiliary form of the verb before the subject in an inter- 
rogative sentence. The simple present and past tenses 
have no auxiliary, and in these two tenses, "do" and 
"did" are used as auxiliaries to make the interrogative 
form. 

Negative Forms. In expressing negation, the adverb 
"not" is placed after the first auxiliary in a verb phrase. 
So fixed is this habit of speech that, where there is no aux- 
iliary — namely, in the simple present and past tenses — 
the present and past tenses of the verb " do " are used as 
auxiliaries. 
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Since the interrogative and negative forms do not re- 
quire combinations different from the emphatic form, 
these need not be conjugated separately. Any phrase 
form can be made interrogative by placing the first auxil- 
iary before the subject, and any phrase form can be made 
negative by using the adverb " not " after the first auxil- 
iary. 

PASSIVE VOICE 

PROGRESSIVE FORM 

Indicative Mode 

Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I am being seen, We are being seen, 

2. Thou art being seen. You are being seen, 

3. He is being seen, They are being seen. 

Past Tense 

1. I was being seen. We were being seen. 

2. tIiou wast being seen. You were being seen, 

3. He was being seen. They were being seen. 

The passive progressive form of a verb is made by pre- 
fixing the present and past tenses of the auxiliary verb 
"be " to the present passive participle of the notional verb. 

Conjugate the verbs "drive" and "choose" in the ac- 
tive emphatic form and the passive progressive form. 

Review. Of what forms is the verb "be" an auxiliary? 
The verb "do"? "Have"? "Shall" and "will"? Which 
are tense auxiliaries? Which is a voice auxiliary? Which 
auxiliaries are used with the present participle? The past 
participle? The present infinitive? 

A synopsis of a verb is made by giving one person and 
number of each of its various forms. 

On the next page is a synopsis of the verb " know " in 
the forms which you have studied. Make similar synop- 
ses of the verbs " take " and " draw/' 
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Potential Forms. Forms made by using the auxiliaries 
"may/' "can," "must/' "might/' "could/' "would/' 
and "should" are called potential forms. The present 
tense of a potential auxiliary, when prefixed to the present 
infinitive of a notional verb, makes a present tense, po- 
tential form; when prefixed to the perfect infinitive of a 
notional verb, makes a present perfect tense, potential 
form. The past tense of a potential auxiliary, when pre- 
fixed to a present infinitive of a notional verb, makes a 
past tense, potential form; when prefixed to the perfect 
infinitive of a notional verb, makes a past perfect tense, 
potential form. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " SEE " 

ACTIVE VOICE 

POTENTIAL FORM 

Imperative Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGtJLAR PLURAL 

1. I may see, We may see, 

2. Thou mayst see, You may see, 

3. He may see,. They may see. 

Past Tense 

1. I might see. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see. You might see, 

3. He might see. They might see. 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. I may have seen, We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen, They may have seen. 
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Past Perfect Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I might have seen, We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen, They might have seen. 



Subjunctive Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. May I see, May we see, * 

2. May (mayest) thou see, May you see, 

3. May he see, May they see. 

Past Tense 

1. Might I see, Might we see, 

2. Might (mightst) thou see, Might you see, 

3. Might he see. Might they see. 

In conjugating the potential form, "can," or "must," 
may be used instead of "may;" and "could," "would," 
or "should," instead of "might." 

The common form of the infinitive is used in making 
common active potential forms like the above. The verb 
may have also a passive potential form and a progressive 
potential form. The passive potential forms are made by 
using the passive infinitives of the notional verb with the 
potential auxiliaries. The progressive potential forms are 
made by using the progressive infinitives of the notional 
verb with the potential auxiliaries. 

Conjugate the verbs "choose" and "try" in the com- 
mon, progressive, and passive potential forms. 

Conjugate the verbs " eat " and " mistake " in the active 
voice, common, progressive, emphatic, and potential 
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forms; and passive voice, common, progressive, and po- 
tential forms. 

Make a synopsis of the verb " drive " in all the forms of 
each voice, third person, singular number. 

Make a synopsis of the verb "bid" in all the forms of 
each voice, second person, singular number. 



SECTION vn 

THE ADVERB 

I. Classification. 

1. According to meaning. 
Adverbs of 

(1) Time. 

(2) Place. 

(3) Manner. 

(4) Number. 

(5) Degree. 

(6) Assertion. 

(7) Cause. 

(8) Concession. 

2. According to use. 

(1) Simple. 

(2) Interrogative. 

(3) Conjunctive 
II. Comparison. 

1. Methods. 

(1) By inflection. 

(2) By the use of adverbs. 

(3) By the use of different words. 
III. Correct Use. 

1. When to use the adverb and when the adjective. 

2. Comparison of forms of certain adverbs. 

3. "Feel bad" and "feel badly." 

4. Double negative. 

5. Position of the adverb. 
(1) "Only." 

6. The split infinitive. 

7. " So " after a negative. 

94 
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IV. Parsing. 

1. Classification. 

(1) As to use. 

(2) As to meaning. 

2. Degree (if not in the positive degree). 

3. Use. 

(1) As a modifier. 

(2) Other uses (if any). 
V. Clauses Introduced. 

1. Interrogative adverb. 

(1) Indirect question — noun clause. 

2. Conjunctive adverb. 

(1) Noun clause. 

(2) Adjective clause. 

a. Restrictive. 

b. Unrestrictive. 

3. Adverbial clause. 

a. Time. 

b. Place. 

c. Manner. 

d. Degree. 

EXERCISES 

Exercise 65: Classification and Construction 

Tell what each adverb shows, what it modifies, 
and what kind of adverb it is. Analyze the sen- 
tences. 

1. Now wherefore stoppest thou me? 

2. The winter winds are wearily sighing. 

3. Perhaps he will come. 

4. I go on forever. 

5. Where shall wisdom be found? 

6. Even in little things, one can never be too careful. 
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7. Merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances^ 

8. The main f^cts, however, he could not prove. 

9. He is not energetic enough. ^ 

10. How was the wigwam built? 

11. Thrice had she sent him away. 

12. They found the horse very vicious and unmanagea- 
ble. 

13. Just before nightfall the Indian returned. 

14. He stepped forward and took aim more deliberately, 
but this time the shot went still further to the right. 

15. The fingers can speak eloquently to the eye. 



Exercise 66: Conjunctive Adverb 

I. Mention each dependent clause, tell what 
it shows in the sentence, give its use, and classify 
it. 

II. Classify each conjunctive or interrogative 
adverb according to meaning and use, tell what 
it modifies and what it connects or introduces 
(if anything). 

1. We went up the beach by the sandy down where the 
seastocks bloom. 

2. Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong. 

3. When stars are in the quiet sky, then most I pine 
for thee. 

4. The leaf again shall grow where there are no bitter 
winds. 

5. Do you remember how we used to pace under the 
lindens by the garden wall? 

6. I strip the leaves and strew them where Pauline 
may pass. 
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7. It is astonishing how one man can create a public 
sentiment. 

8. Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

9. Some asked me where the rubies grow. 

10. I am as free as nature first made man. 

11. How with thy faults has duty striven? 

12. And why should Caesar be a tyrant then? 

13. Below the surface of the lake the dark vault lies 
wherein we lay. 

14. One knows people who are as heavy and stupid 
from undigested learning as others are from over-fullness 
of meat and drink. 

15. When the broken arches are black as night, then 
view St. David's ruined pile. 



Exercise 67: Analysis 
Analyze : 

1. She moved where Lindis wandereth. 

2. The spruce its green tent stretches wide, while 
scowls the hemlock, grim and dark. 

3. Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 

4. There is an hour when angels keep familiar watch 
o'er man. 

5. Rest thyself where peaceful waters glide. 

6. She asked him whence he was and whither he was 
going. 

7. Still where he treads, the stubborn clods divide. 

8. There is nothing in all the world so deceptive as 
sin. 

9. The sands are bright as the stars that glow on the 
motionless fields of upper air. 

10. Not very far off from Castlewood is Sark Castle, 
where the Marchioness of Castlewood lived. 
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Exercise 68: Comparison 

Compare the following adverbs: 

Merrily, well, beautifully, quickly, enthusiastically, of- 
ten, forth, awkwardly, ill, sweetly, near, soon, harshly, 
late, much, hopefully, quietly, little, fast, angrily, far. 

Exercise 69: Adverb and Adjective 
Fill each blank with one of the forms in pa- 
renthesis, and give your reasons for your choice. 

1. The lawn looked (beautiful, beautifully) in 

the light of the Chinese lanterns. 

2. She looked (careful, carefully) for the cause 

of the unusual noise. 

3. You should speak (slower, more slowly). 

4: Isn't the composition (near, nearly) finished? 

6. Do you know that (real, really) well? 

6. He appeared (unhappy, unhappily) when I saw 
him. 

7. Do you feel (bad, badly) to-day? 

8. I felt (tolerable, tolerably) well. 

9. I made the exchange very (easy, easily). 

10. Catherine talks (very lively, in a very lively 

manner). 

11. That is (easier, more easily) said than done. 

12. My eyes feel (heavy, heavily) for want of 

sleep. 

13. He was (real, really) glad to see us. 

14. That command must have sounded (harsh, 

harshly) to the men. 

15. I was (sure, surely) sorry that she had to 

go. 

16. You can buy them (cheaper, more cheaply) 

at that store than anywhere else. 
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17. He acted very (independent, independently) when 
I spoke of the matter. 

18. Her death occurred very (sudden, suddenly) 

I am told. 

19. Will you do me a favor? (sure, surely). 

Exercise 70: Double Negative; Position of Modifier 

Rewrite the sentences, correcting all errors, 
and give reasons for each correction made. 

1. I have not hardly seen you this week. 

2. He only shot two birds. . 

3. Father never likes to have nobody move his papers. 

4. It has not rained this week, I don't think. 

5. The conductor will not stop the car only when you 
push the button. 

6. I have not had scarcely any time to read this 
month. 

7. I never saw you but once before. 

8. The child was only saved by dropping it from the 
window into a net. 

9. At the concert some ill-bred people were talking 
and would neither listen themselves nor let no one else 
listen. 

10. The women looked pretty in the harvest fields with 
bright colored garments and queer white caps on their 
heads. 

11. I did not give you but three dollars. 

12. I wished to quickly go home after the missing 
paper. 

13. I was not near as happy .as I was when I lived with 
my mother. 

14. I think John must be ill, for he would only eat one 
apple. 

15. This bird does not sing only at night. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

Adverbs of assertion show to what extent the speaker 
believes his assertion to be true, and express certainty, 
doubt, or negation. 

A simple adverb is one whose only use in the sentence 
is to modify. 

An interrogative adverb is one used to modify and to 
ask a question. 

A conjunctive adverb is one that connects a dependent 
clause in which it is used as a modifier, with the word which 
the clause modifies. 

When a conjunctive adverb introduces a noun clause, 
it does not connect the clause with anything, but serves 
as a subordinating introductory word and as a modifier 
in its own clause. 

When to Use an Adjective, and when to Use an Adverb 

The adverb must be used to show how an action is per- 
formed or to express degree; the adjective must be used 
to express condition or quality. Such verbs as " appear," 
"feel," "taste," "smell," "grow," and "sound" should 
be followed by an adverb only when they are used to ex- 
press action; in most uses they are copulative verbs, tak- 
ing after them an adjective expressing a condition or 
quality of the person or thing denoted by the subject. 
Custom has legitimized the expression "feel badly" as 
correct colloquially, meaning "not well as to health," 
though literally this expression might mean that one's 
nerves perform their functions imperfectly, so that he 
does not receive from them correct impressions. "Feel 
bad" is not incorrect grammatically, and, if preferred, 
may be used instead of "feel badly" in referring to the 
state of health, though some authorities assert that "feel 
bad" means only "feel wicked," 
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A few adjectives such as "friendly," "courtly/^ and 
"lovely" have the same ending as adverbs; instead of 
these, corresponding phrases must be used as adverbs; 
as, "in a friendly manner." 

Such words as "hardly," scarcely," "only," and "but" 
imply negation, and should not be used in the same as- 
sertion with a negative. 

Use " so " instead of " as " after a negative. 

Do not insert an adverb between the sign " to " and the 
infinitive. The insertion of any word between the sign 
" to " and the infinitive is said to " split " the infinitive. 
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THE PREPOSITION 

I. Form. 

1. Simple. 

2. Derivative. 

3. Compound. 

4. Phrase. 

II. Relations Expressed. 

III. Object. 

1. Noun or pronoun. 

2. Adjective. 

3. Adverb. 

4. Genmd. 

5. Infinitive. 

6. Phrase. 

7. Clause. 

IV. Phrase Introduced. 

1. Classified according to use. 

(1) Substantive. 

(2) Adjective. 

(3) Adverbial. 

(4) Absolute. 

2. Classified according to structure. 

(1) Simple. 

(2) Complex. 

(3) Compound. 

V. Prepositions Frequently Misused. 
VI. Parsing. 

1. Between what expressions it shows relation. 

2. Its object. 

3. The kind of phrase that it introduces. 

102 
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EXERCISES 

Exercise 71 

I. Tell between what expressions each prepo- 
sition shows relation, what relation it shows, and 
name its object. 

II. Classify all phrases according to use, and 
give your reason for each classification. 

1. A heavy old-fashioned coach, surrounded by guards 
drove up to the house. 

2. Stools were used instead of chairs, and the table 
was made of slabs of timber rudely put together. 

3. From beneath the giant boulder, a clear stream 
trickles down the slope. 

4. In spite of their arctic climate, the Norwegians hold 
their gay meetings through every season of the year. 

5. During the whole time of his imprisonment, he had 
done nothing except while watched by the guards, and 
he now felt grateful for the privilege of being left entirely 
to himself. 

6. He drew forth from under his coat a half-frozen 
bird. 

7. The insect poised itself on a slender twig, its wings 
in gentle motion. 

8. The sailors waited until after the tide had risen. 

9. The coal on the fire, the table at which I write, 
what are they made of? 

10. None was admitted to his presence except on urgent 
business. 

11. To our joy, we found the nest undisturbed. 

12. I saw the reptile peep out from between two large 
rocks. 
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Exercise 72 

Write the following sentences, selecting from 
the words in parenthesis the proper preposition 
to fill each blank. 

1. My arithmetic is different (from, to) yours? 

2. The child amused himself by cutting the paper 

(in, into) squares. 

3. How do you reconcile this statement (to, 

with) what you said yesterday? 

4. (In, Within) half an hour after the acci- 
dent, the doctor had cared for all the wounded. 

5. At my approach the animal sprang (off, off 

oO the log and disappeared. 

6. I have only one orange to divide (between, 

among) the three children. 

7. It seems as if those who have been well off, find it 

more diflScult than others to reconcile themselves 

(to, with) misfortunes. 

8. Be careful not to go (in, into) the back yard 

as he has a savage dog. 

9. (During, In) the whole time that she spent in that 
house, the noise of the neighboring factory did not cease. 

10. The lunch, prepared for one, was divided — 

(between, among) the two friends. 

11. Because I differ (with, from) you in my 

views as to this matter, we need not quarrel. 

12. The train leaves (in, within) an hour, so we 

have barely enough time. 

13. Evelyn should have been ready in time, as she 
knows that I do not like to wait (on, for) anyone. 

14. The position was very different (from, to) 

what Charles expected it to be. 

15. She can give me no news of Gertrude, for she has 
not corresponded (with, to) her for a long time. 
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SXJPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

Some of the relations expressed by preposi- 
tions are given below. These are to be used for 
reference only. 

. Time "at" twUight; "after" nightfall. 

Place "under" the trees; "in" the swing. 

Manner "in" haste; "with" impatience. 

Degree too deep "for" wading; richer "by" 

thousands. 

Possession the top " of " the house; a friend " of " 

mine. 

Apposition the city " of " Chicago; the town " of " 

Austin. 

Kind garments "of" linen; vessels "of" gold. 

Agency built "by" a pioneer; struck "by" a 

hurricane. 

Instrumentality or means cut "with" a knife; 

known "by" signs. 

Cause thankful "for" mercy; spoiled "because 

of" delay. 

Purpose or motive acts "from" principle; reads 

"from" a desire to learn. 

Source or origin comes "from" the lake; born 

" of " worthy parents. 

Direction a walk "towards" the gorge; looked 

"at" the child. 

Separation freed "of" obstructions; nothing 

"except" this. 

Accompaniment went "with" James; ate 

"with" the pets. 

Reference wrote "about" the matter; discus- 
sion " as to " the right. 
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Duration of time "during" three weeks; re- 
tained " for " an hour. 

Substitution or exchange gave skins "for" food; 

offered mine " for " his. 

Result succeeded, "to" our joy; stumbled "to" 

her dismay. 

Opposition struggled "against" obstacles; 

fought "with" him. 

Concession walked "in spite of" the rain; made 

"notwithstanding" difficulties. 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation of a 
noun or pronoun in a phrase to the word which the phrase 
modifies. 

The object of a preposition is a noun or pronoun, or its 
equivalent, used with the preposition to form a phrase. 



SECTION IX 
THE CONJimCTION 

I. Classification. 

1. Co-ordinating, 

(1) Copulative. 

(2) Alternative. 

(3) Adversative. 

(4) Causal. 

2. Subordinating. 

(1) Those that introduce noun clauses. 

(2) Those that introduce adjective clauses. 

(3) Those that introduce adverbial clauses. 
• Adverbial conjunctions of 

a. Time. 

b. Manner. 

c. Cause or reason. 

d. Purpose. 

e. Result. 

f. Condition. 

g. Concession. 

h. Degree and comparison. 

3. Correlative. 

II. Correct use of conjunctions. 
III. Parsing. 

1. Class. 

2, What it connects or introduces. 

EXERCISES 
Exercise 73: Co-ordinating Conjunctions 
I. Tell to which subdivision each co-ordinat- 
ing conjunction belongs, and why. 
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II. State what each connects— if clauses or 
phrases, what kind; if single words, what parts 
of speech. 

1. Knowledge and art bring freedom from the limita- 
tions of nature, and make of speechless things and forces 
the drudges of mankind. 

2. Is he dead, or unhorsed, or so wounded that he can- 
not help himself? 

3. He looks a chief. 

Who fears nor human rage nor human guile. 

4. There seemed to be no use in waiting by the little 
door, so she went back to the table. 

5. Do not tease me; else I shall shut thee into the dark 
closet. 

6. She was always both careless and lazy and disliked 
taking the trouble to put a bowl of milk in the safae place 
every night. 

7. I forget whether the almond trees were in bloom or 
not when we came to Bath. 

8. I sicken of men's company — 

So I come out from noise and rout 
To rest in God's Green Inn. 

9. The children have no inheritance, yet never work; 
no education, yet are never sent to school. 

10. A Noah's ark of elephants and camels and the mixed 
menagerie of an Indian transportation train bubbled and 
squealed behind the guns. 

11. You do not know the child; therefore I must tell 
you something about her. 

12. Now and then, as they drove on, the wooded road 
showed at its end a tarnished disk of light. 

13. It is an awful subject, or there is none more so this 
side of the grave. 

14. He either traversed every proposition she suggested, 
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or else answered every inquiry with a statement which 
was simply astonishing. 

15. The battle, however, was gained, not by his bravery 
or that of the nobles who supported him, but by the sturdy 
English yeomen. 

16. Just before us lie a couple of lions in the way, 
whether sleeping or waking, we know not. 

17. Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come? 

18. Ichabod Crane's appetite for the marvelous and his 
powers of digesting it were equally extraordinary. 

19. There was nothing left for me but death by starva- 
tion or death by the hand of the mutineers. 

20. A land that will not yield satisfactorily without 
irrigation, and whose best paying produce requires intel- 
ligent as well as careful husbandry, will never be an idle 
land. 

Exercise 74: Subordinating Conjunctions 

About each conjunction tell what it expresses, 
what it connects or introduces, and give the 
main class and subclass to which it belongs. 
Give a reason for each classification. 

1. His appearance was so strange that a curious crowd 
soon gathered around him. 

2. He took his gun with him that he might have a little 
sport on the way. 

3. We wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief. 

4. From the time that I first saw the man, I disliked 
him. 

5. It could be seen by his face that he brought good 
news. 
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6. As the carriage stopped a queer little figure sprang 
out. 

7. He was forbidden to touch the fruit, as it was not 
yet ripe. 

8. No one could be found to do the work as the mistress 
liked to have it done. 

9. He must have thought that some friend of death 
dwelt in the gun, and I think that he would have knelt 
down to it as well as to me. 

10. Every Indian has to do something notable or have 
something memorable occur to him, before his tribe gives 
him the honor of a distinguishing name. 

11. He did not look as if he could do much. 

12. The moment that the lashings were cut, several of 
the men on the ship's deck sprang for the boat. 

13. The young people soon became acquainted ; for boys, 
whether the sons of monarchs or of peasants, all like play, 
and are pleased with one another's society. 

14. He wandered farther and farther up in the rugged 
spurs of the Shoshones, and took possession as he 
went. 

15. If you start a swift-footed dog after him, you wiU 
enjoy it ever so much. 

16. If Wags was ugly, he was faithful and tender- 
hearted. 

17. The stranger asked if there were stairs leading to the 
belfry tower. 

18. The Upper Piny had so long been a Blackbear range 
that the Squirrels had ceased storing their harvest in hol- 
low trees. 

19. Now that I had two freights of goods on hand, I 
made a tent with the ship's sails, to stow them in, and cut 
the poles for it from the wood. 

20. Although genius always commands admiration, 
character most commands respect. 
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Exercise 75: Correct Usage 

I. Explain which of the following sentences are 
correct and which incorrect, and why. Rewrite 
the incorrect sentences, correcting all errors. 

1. It seems like I always have a harder time than most 
people. 

2. I have neither met the judge or his daughter. 

3. Ethel can never sing well without she feels in the 
mood for it. 

4. Rupert wishes to be a soldier like his father. 

5. It is not only dented in two places but it is cut and 
marked all over. 

6. Except you promise not to go into the water again, 
I shall keep you away from the pond. 

7. Elizabeth is very much like her mother. 

8. She looks like her mother did at the same age. 

9. When we awoke the next morning, the earth looked 
like I imagine fairyland does. 

10. You must either carry the message or I shall have 
to take it myself. 

II. He felt like he should never wish to see the place 
again. 

12. It looks like Tom is a very unfortunate child for he 
is always meeting with some accident. 

13. The rain neither would fall heartily and have it 
over with or stop, but kept up a steady drizzle. 

14. Without you help me, I cannot translate the pas- 
sage. 

15. I had no doubt but what they would make the trip 
in safety. 

11. Write sentences using the following: 

1. "But" as an adversative conjunction. 

2. " But " introducing a noun clause. 
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3. "Buf as a stibordinating conjunction of result. 

4. " But " as a preposition. 

5. " But " as a relative pronoun. 

6. "That" as a substantive conjunction. 

7. " That " as a relative pronoun. 

8. "Thaf as a subordinating conjunction of purpose. 

9. "That" as a subordinating conjunction of cause. 

10. "As" as a subordinating conjunction of time. 

11. " As " as a subordinating conjunction of manner. 

SXJPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, 
clauses, phrases, or words in the same construction, or to 
serve in a clause merely as the introductory word of the 
clause. 

A subordinating conjunction is a conjunction that con- 
nects a dependent clause with the expression that the 
clause modifies, or that serves in a clause merely as the 
introductory word of the clause. It may be distinguished 
from the relative pronoun and the conjunctive adverb in 
that it serves only as a connective word or introductory 
word of a clause. Besides being used as a connective 
word or introductory word, the relative pronoun performs 
in its clause the office of a pronoun, and the conjunctive 
adverb performs in its clause the office of an adverb. 

Conjunctions used in pairs are called correlative con- 
junctions. The first of each pair singles out the first of 
the expressions connected, and serves as a sort of sign 
that the second is to follow; the second is the real connec- 
tive word. 

"Like" is not a conjunction, and should not be used to 
introduce a clause. " Like " is followed properly by a noun 
or pronoun, and not by a clause of manner. Avoid " looks 
like," "feels like," "seems like," "tastes like," etc., ex- 
cept when followed by a noun or pronoun. 



SECTION X: THE VERBAL 

I. The Participle. 

1. Nature. 

(1) How like a verb. 

(2) How like an adjective. 

2. Uses. 

(1) Attributive modifier of a noun: 

We rowed upon the " dancing " waters. 

(2) Appositive modifier of a noun or pronoun: 

The child, *' dancing '' with glee, left the 
room. 

(3) Subjective complement: He seemed "an- 

noyed " at the delay. 

(4) Objective complement: He saw the Princess 

"walking" in the garden. 

(5) Adverbial subjective or objective comple- 

ment: The ball went "rolling" away. He 
sent the ball "rolling" away. 

(6) Absolute use: This task "done/' the herders 

returned to the house. 

(7) Use after a preposition in a noun phrase: He 

lay with his head " resting " on a log. 

(8) Independent use: "Speaking" frankly, what 

is your opinion of the matter? 

(9) Use as an adverb of degree: The spring water 

was "boiling" hot. 

(10) Use as a noun — when some noun of which it 

is really a modifier is understood after it: 
The "living" ask thy aid. 
II. The Gerund. 
1. Nature. 

(1) How like a verb. 

(2) How like a participle, 
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(3) How unlike a participle. 

(4) How like a noun. 

2. Uses. 

(1) Subject of a verb: Your ''writing" a novel 

surprised your friends. 

(2) Subjective complement: His favorite sport is 

"plajdng" tennis. 

(3) Object of a verb: My teacher did not like my 

"having torn" the paper. 

(4) Obj ective complement : I call that good " skat- 

mg." 

(5) Object of a preposition: I heard of Henry's 

"winning" the prize. 

(6) Appositive modifier of a noun or pronoun: 

This task, " teaching " the young, is by no 
means easy. 

(7) Equivalent of an adverbial object modifying 

the adjective " worth " : That fact is worth 
"knowing." 

(8) Attributive modifier of a noun, when equiya- 

lent to the gerund preceded by "for": He 
took luncheon in the " dining "-car. 

3. Forms. 

III. The Simple Infinitive. 

1. Nature. 

(1) How like a verb. 

(2) How like a noun. 

2. Uses. 

(1) As a noun. 

a. Subject of a verb: "To steal" is wrong; It 

is base "to steal." 

b. Subjective complement: My wish is "to 

succeed." 

c. Direct object: He forgot "to unlock" the 

door. 
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d. Appositive modifier of a noun or pronoun: 

This duty, "to care" for his aged father, 
was never neglected. 

e. Object of a preposition: No way remains but 

"to go" on. 

f. With a subject as object of a verb or a prep- 

osition: We saw the sun "shine''; The 
wind was too rough for me " to go " on. 

g. Direct retained object: He was told " to go." 

(2) As an adjective. 

a. Direct modifier of a noun: This is a box " to 

hold" paper. 

b. Subjective complement: The work is "to be 

done." 

(3) As an adverb. 

a. Modifier of a verb: We eat "to live." 

b. Modifier of an adjective: I am ready "to 

go." 
Modifier of an adverb: The fruit is not ripe 
enough "to eat." 

(4) Use as part of an idiomatic verb phrase: I am 

going " to read " the book. 

(5) Independent use: "To tell" the truth I 

doubted the story. 

3. Forms. 

4. Omission of the sign "to.". 

EXERCISES 
Exercise 76: The Participle 

I. Give the different participles of the follow- 
ing verbs, and state what form each participle is : 
Bring; run, choose, swim, ride, see, draw, fly, walk, 
know, 
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II. Of each participle, give the form, and 
state in what ways it is like a verb and in which 
construction of the adjective it is used: 

1. The yeast plant is an assemblage of living cells. 

2. The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

3. The stew was hissing hot. 

4. Hissing angrily, the great snake slipped away from 
view. 

5. I heard him hissing as he slowly moved his glisten- 
ing coils. 

6. Shame, thou looking on, would utmost vigor 
raise. 

7. He could not stir without half a dozen dogs running 
at his heels. 

8. The doctor kept me waiting half an hour. 

9. I was kept waiting half an hour. 

10. The English defeated, he would have nothing more 
to fear. 

11. Serve the dish piping hot. 

12. Granting all that you say, such language should not 
have been used. 

13. I saw the lights of the village twinkling in the dis- 
tance. 

14. Each in his narrow cell forever laid, the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep. 

15. The Prince's father being dead, his elder brother 
became king. 

16. Changing the subject, how do you like the new book 
which I sent you? 

17. Virginia rode off gaily, with her long plume floating 
in the breeze. 

18. We, being exceedingly tossed, lightened the ship. 

19. The ship being exceedingly tossed, we threw over- 
board part of our cargo. 
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20. The statue was beautifully placed, with a dark velvet 
curtain hanging behind it. 

21. Speaking candidly, I do object to such amusements. 

22. My money spent, I was ready to return home. 

23. The turban folded about her head was daintily 
wrought of the palm-leaf braid. 

24. The child having lost the purse, his mother could 
buy no food. 

25. I sent him stumbling down the path to the well. 

26. Having been eating too much of the forbidden jam, 
I tried to conceal this fact from my mother. 

Exercise 77: The Gerund 
About each gerund, state what form it is, how 
it is like a verb, and in what way it is used as a 
noun. 

1. Children learn to speak by watching the lips and 
catching the words of those who know how already. 

2. Her delight is doing good to others. 

3. I do not enjoy playing golf in such warm weather. 

4. Little Georgie's sword was the carving knife. 

5. You spend too much time in dreaming and not 
enough in working. 

6. I am disappointed at your having forgotten to mail 
the letter. 

7. Many of the new books of to-day are not worth 
reading. 

8. Who invented the sewing machine? 

9. We soon found out how being hungry feels. 

10. The Federal troops knew of his having been seen in 
the neighborhood. 

11. The teacher called such reasoning "begging the 
question." 

12. I was frightened at hearing a low voice near me. 
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13. His offense was having concealed Tories in his cellar. 

14. The old swimming pool seemed as inviting as when 
it had been the favorite meeting place of all the neighbor- 
hood boys. 

15. There will be some music worth hearing at the con- 
cert to-night. 

16. If your mother knew of your having been giving 
away her finest roses, she would punish you. 

17. This crime, stealing horses, was, in that section, 
punishable by death. 

18. The old lady was angry on being awakened by the 
noise. 

19. His occupation was selling medicines. 

20. He won the game by being able to control his 
temper. 

21. Be careful to use pure drinking water. 

22. Eat this hot porridge and stop your croaking. 

23. The women had never seen a looking-glass. 

24. The fruit was not worth gathering. 

25. This act, whispering in school, was a great offense 
in Miss Carson's eyes. 

Exercise 78: Review 
Give the form and construction of each verbal 
and state whether it is a participle or a gerund, 
and why. 

1. I really see no harm which can come of giving our 
children a little knowledge of physiology. 

2. The shrewd observer is always on his guard against 
being deceived by his own changing emotional tendencies. 

3. The real fighting power of a feudal army lay in its 
knighthood. 

4. She held her head high when she went up the meet- 
ing house aisle leaning on her nephew's arm. 
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6. Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger 
Comes dancing from the east. 

6. She was delighted to find that she began shrinking 
directly. 

7. Spend the time that you have spent in sighing for 
fruits, in fulfilling the conditions of their growth. 

8. Built upon a dismal reef of sunken rocks, there 
stood a solitary lighthouse. 

9. Generally speaking, the Indians tortured their cap- 
tives. 

10. The leaves of life keep falling, one by one. 

11. The habit of reading pure English and of employ- 
ing it every day is the best drill for a talker. 

12. Now Morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. 

13. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. 

14. Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress. 

15. What was called governing them meant only wear- 
ing fine clothes and living on good fare at their ex- 
pense. 

16. My lady comes at last, timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither. 

17. Remembering his early love of poetry and fiction, 
she unlocked a bookcase and took down several books that 
had been excellent reading in their day. 

18. The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews. 
At first faint-gleaming in the dappled east. 

19. Now to still the beating of my heart, 
I stood repeating, 

Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door. 

20. When a man has not a good reason for doing a 
thing, he has a good reason for letting it alone. 
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21. Half the failures in life come from pulling one's 
horse when he is leaping. 

22. Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon 
a bank of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph richly laced 
with gold. 

23. The goodman sat beside his door 
One sultry afternoon 

With his young wife singing at his side 
An old and goodly tune. 

24. Man is a torch borne in the wind; a dream 
But of a shadow. 

25. My critic Belfair wants another book, entirely dif- 
ferent, a striking book, yet not a startling book. 

Exercise 79: The Simple Infinitive 
I. Give the form and construction of all infini- 
tives and participles, and state as what part of 
speech each is used. 

1. She had already heard her sentence, three of the 
players to be executed for having missed their turns. 

2. To await the growing of a soul is an almost divine 
act of faith. 

3. Now began to unroll the most awful series of ca- 
lamities which is anywhere recorded. 

4. Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

5. From childhood he was taught to despise pain. 

6. Her (Elizabeth's) delight was to move in perpetual 
progress from castle to castle. 

7. Hast thou o'er the clear heaven of thy soul seen tem- 
pests roll? 

8. The last scholar long was seen to stray. 

9. Easy it were with such a mind to play. 

10. For those who have to enter early upon the business 
of life, in my opinion, classic education is a mistake. 
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11. She was too far off, for me to see if there were men 
on board. 

12. That hope might enkindle you to aim at the throne. 

13. There is no beautifier of complexion, or form or be- 
havior, like the wish to scatter joy and not pain around us. 

14. It was the birthright of every native of the parish 
to be a critic. 

15. To live poetry is better than to write it. 

16. If a man wanted to buy a coat, he, perhaps, ex- 
changed a bear-skin for it. 

II. Change the following to the passive form 
and explain what each object or objective com- 
plement becomes in the passive form: 

1. The captain ordered the soldiers to march. 

2. The captain ordered the march to be made. 

3. I saw him enter. 

4. I saw him entering. 

5. I saw his entering. 

6. We heard the parson pray and preach. 

7. She watched him go. 

8. He bade me leave. 

9. He made the child hush its crying. 

10. What makes the rain fall? 

Exercise 80: The Simple Infinitive 

I. Write all the simple infinitives of the follow- 
ing verbs. 

Teach, tear, sit, know, hide, hear, drink, burst, draw, feel. 

11. Give the form and construction of each 
verbal, and state as what part of speech it is 
used. 

1. The rock which I had supposed to be naked I saw 
clothed with lichens. 
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2. She seems worthy to fix the affections of the most, 
fickle. 

3. Such was my uncle's house which I used to visit 
now and then during the holidays. 

4. If he is to be calmed, she it is who calms him. 

5. Dear old nurse Mason will have a score of visits to 
make and to receive. 

6. I remember stopping by the way to watch a potter 
thumping his wet clay. 

7. I bid you spare her the pain. 

8. Often outside in the drift and rain there seem to 
pass strange sights. 

9. Johnson brought out his dictionary and thereby 
rendered the inestimable service of erecting a standard. 

10. As a mere tourist, I went and conned the tablets let 
into the walls of the houses. 

11. The stream gave so great a charm to the spot as to 
make one wish to lie there. 

12. They were too lazy to drink the light to its dregs. 

13. I have been unable to meet with any answer to these 
questions. 

14. Marley was dead, to begin with. 

15. The study of nature has an interest because it 
comes to be a common pursuit of members of society and 
binds them in the bonds of higher ends. 

16. She possessed a large fortune, and my brother 
Robert was wise enough not to care about her ances- 
try. 

17. His mates had arts to rule as they desired, the work- 
ings of men's brains. 

18. Her shrewd peasant humor helped her to manage 
the wild soldieiy. 

19. The evening gale had scarce the power to wave it on 
the Donjon tower. 
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Exercise 81: Review 

Give the form and construction of each verbal, 
and state as what part of speech it is used. 

1. A frog he would a-wooing go. 

2. Her greatest fault was making too much of little 
things. 

3. He brought a tub of scalding hot water. 

4. This was a cause to arouse a nation. 

5. My purpose is to keep the matter a secret. 

6. He resented having been kept in ignorance of their 
circumstances. 

7. He groaned merely to think of such a task. 

8. The bread was so heavy as to be unfit to eat. 

9. She knew of your having been reading novels all 
summer. 

10. This coat is hardly worth mending. 

11. She lost her silver riding-whip. 

12. The air was too cold for you to be walking on the 
beach. 

13. He was very blind, not to have seen that the work 
■was injuring her health. 

14. The sound went echoing down the narrow gorge. 

15. That child was heard crying at the same time every 
night. 

16. To quote my mother's favorite adage, " Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well." 

17. Do not pretend to be anything that you are not. 

18. The cat was caught trying to get at the white 
mice. 

19. His heart stood still, to hear the sound. 

20. The house is to be rented during their absence. 

21. The cake is too hot to cut. 

22. The box having been opened, only a little rubbish 
was found inside. 
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23. He was so unlucky as to have been chosen by the 
losing side. 

24. This is fine skating weather. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

The participle is like a verb in three ways: 

1. It expresses action, possession, existence, or condition 
as does a verb. 

2. It may take any sort of object or complement that 
a verb may have. 

3. It takes the same kind of adverbial modifiers as a verb. 
The participle is like an adjective in its use — it may have 

any of the constructions of the adjective. 

The participle is so called because it participates or 
shares in the nature of a verb and an adjective. 

The infinitive is like a verb in the same way that the par- 
ticiple is like a verb. It is like a noun in its construction. 

The infinitive is so called because it usually expresses 
action, possession, existence, or condition without limiting 
it to any person or thing. 

The sign " to " of the simple infinitive is omitted when 
the infinitive is used as follows: 

1. With an auxiliary verb to form a verb phrase. 

2. After " had " in certain idiomatic expressions when 
it is followed by "better/' "rather/' "as lief/' etc. 

3. After "but" when preceded by a negative. 

The sign "to" is usually omitted in the following 
cases: 

1. After each such verbs as "let/' "make," "bid/' 
"know," "see/' "watch/' "feel/' and "bear," when the 
infinitive is used with a subject, or when the infinitive is 
preceded by an indirect object of the verb. 

2. After a few other verbs, "dare," "help," and 
"need"; "please," and "go" when imperative; and 
"have" in the sense of "make," or "cause." 



SECTION XI: THE CLAUSE 

Classes. 

A. Independent. 

B. Dependent. 

I. Noun or Substantive Clause. 
1. Uses. 

(1) Subject of a verb: "Whatever is" 

is right. 

(2) Subjective complement of a verb: His 

worst fault is '' that he will not tell 
the truth." 

(3) Direct object of a verb : I desire " that 

you should think for yourselves." 

(4) Direct retained object after a passive 

verb: We are told "that nothing is 
ever entirely lost." 

(5) Object of a preposition: I judge by 

*'what I see." 

(6) Objective complement of a verb: He 

made himself "what his friends 
wished him to be." 

(7) Appositive noun modifier of a noun or 

pronoun: The wish "that her pres- 
ence might bring joy to others " was 
now realized. 

(8) Object after "near" and "like": She 

is like " what I cannot describe." 

(9) Adverbial object: The picture is worth 

"what it cost." 

(10) Absolute use with a participle: 

" What he was now to do " being 
125 
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a puzzle to him, James made no 
reply. 
2. Introductory word. 

(1) Relative or interrogative pronoun. 

(2) Relative or interrogative adjective. 

(3) Conjunctive or interrogative adverb. 

(4) Subordinating conjunction. 
II. Adjective Clause. 

1. Kinds. 

(1) Restrictive: No one is useless in this 

world "who lightens the burdens of 
it for another." 

(2) Unrestrictive: Macbeth had a wife, "to 

whom he told the prediction of the 
weird sisters." 

2. Uses. 

(1) To modify the meaning of a noun or 

pronoun: It was just such an old 
clock " as ghosts are fond of." 

(2) To modify the meaning of a phrase or a 

clause: Tommy always tried to do 
whatever was forbidden, "which al- 
ways resulted in much trouble in the 
family." 

3. Introductory word. 

(1) Relative pronoun or adjective. 

(2) Conjunctive adverb. 

(3) Subordinating conjunction. 
III. Adverbial Clause. 

1. Kinds. 
Clauses of 

(1) Time: "When the wind wakes,'' how 

they rock in the grasses! 

(2) Place: "Wherever she moved," the 

child's eyes followed her. 
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(3) Manner: The waters dashed upon the 

rocks " as if they were venting their 
rage." 

(4) Cause: "As Csesar loved me," I weep 

for him. 

(5) Reason: "Last night must have been 

a gala night in clf-land, " for see the 
fairy-rings upon the grass." 

(6) Purpose: Every chink was cemented 

with adobe "that the fine white 
dust might be kept out." 

(7) Condition: "If that were true," he 

would not have told it. 

(8) Concession: "Though the cities climb 

and close around us," something 
tells us that our souls are free. 

(9) Result : A great tree had fallen across 

the road " so that further progress 
was barred." 

(10) Degree and comparison: More things 

are wrought by prayer "than this 
world dreams of." 
Uses. 

(1) To modify the meaning of a verb, a 

verbal, or an entire predicate: The 
Puritans espoused the cause of civil 
liberty " mainly because it was the 
cause of religion." 

(2) To modify the meaning of an adjec- 

tive: The river was higher "than he 
had expected to find it." 

(3) To modify the meaning of an adverb, 

or an adverb with an adjective 
which it modifies, taken as one ex- 
pression: She is as good "as she is 
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beautiful." The maid dusted the 
china so carelessly "that he trem- 
bled for its safety." 
3. Introductory word. 

(1) Conjunctive adverb. 

(2) Subordinating conjunction. 

(3) Indefinite pronoun or adverb. 

EXERCISES 
Exercise 82: The Substantive Clause 
I. Tell what each clause shows in the sen- 
tence, how it is used, and what kind of clause 
it is. 

11. Classify the introductory^ word and give its 
use in the sentence, if any. 

1. I believe that the best age of imaginative produc- 
tion is not past. 

2. The peculiar value of fables is that they are instan- 
taneous photographs. 

3. The minister was entirely unaware of what every 
one else had seen — that Margaret was not long for this 
world. 

4. It was not to be expected that the Turks would re- 
sign their empire to the Christians without a struggle to 
recover it. 

5. She was not sure whether the sea-air agreed with 
her. 

6. I am told that the life of a teacher in the Philippine 
Islands is one of hardships. 

7. It is not merely as a piece of eloquence that Web- 
ster's reply to Hayne is so remarkable. 

8. This is like what I have dreamed of but did not hope 
^ver to possess. 
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9. I will be what I should be or nothing. 

10. What he had done having become known, the 
farmer felt rather relieved than otherwise. 

11. I found no fault with it except that it was in my 
stable. 

12. The i/cacher is often asked what the wisest would 
find it hard to answer. 

13. Frequently he felt in his pockets to see if his money 
were still there. 

14. Wells is one of the exceptions to the rule that in 
England every place is within easy reach of every other. 

15. It is only to us in cities that all weather is unwel- 
come. 

16. Wahb did just what the man had sworn to do to him. 

17. Possibly the judge was aware how little true hardi- 
hood lay behind Hepzibah's formidable front. 

18. Children become what their parents are. 

19. Who does not know how useless advice is? 

20. Jean was said to be like what her mother had been 
in youth. 

Exercise 83: The Adjective Clause 
I. State what each clause shows in the Sen- 
tence, how it is used, and what kind of clause it 
is. 

II. Give the introductory word of the clause, 
classify it, tell what it connects or introduces, 
and give its use in its own clause (if any). 

1. A favorite play-place was the orchard, where grew 
the biggest cherry trees you ever saw. 

2. There is no heroic poem in the world but is at bot- 
tom a biography of the life of a man. 

3. Literature gives a voice to that within us which 
would otherwise remain dumb. 
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4. One consolation that shy folk can take unto them- 
selves is that shyness is certainly no sign of stupidity. 

5. Our bread was such as captive's tears have mois- 
tened many thousand years. 

6. He rode with short stirrups, which brought his 
knees nearly up to the pommel of his saddle. 

7. On the decease of Saladin, the great empire which 
he had consolidated was dissolved. 

8. We doubt the passion of one who wears his heart 
upon his sleeve. 

9. At the place where the carriage stopped, there stood 
an ancient temple. 

10. The snow was three inches deep and still falling, 
which prevented him from taking his usual ride. 

11. It was for the interest of all New England that the 
Pyncheons should have justice done them. 

12. There's not a string attuned to mirth but has its 
chord in melancholy. 

13. The sultan gets such obedience as he can. 

14. I love the season well when forest glades are teeming 
with bright forms. 

15. The time that she must leave them had come. 

Exercise 84: Adverbial Clauses of Timei Place and 
Manner 

Follow the directions of Exercise 82. 

1. God hides in nature as a thought doth hide in 
humbly sounding words. 

2. Touchiness, when it becomes chronic, is a morbid 
condition. 

3. Before she had drunk half the bottle, she found her 
head pressing against the ceiling. 

4. Where there is no regard for truth, there can be no 
safe society between man and man. 
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5. I will paint her as I see her. 

6. God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake 
the man. 

7. We shall never be content until every man makes 
his own weather and keeps it to himself. 

8. As soon as the man was away from the tree too far 
to return, Wahb dashed after him. 

9. Few shall part where many meet. 

10. Then felt I like some watcher of the skies when a 
new planet swims into his ken. 

11. He never remembered to go a fishing until it was 
suggested to him. 

12. Half a mile away the village drowsed as only a col- 
lege village can when it gets a chance. 

13. They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. 

14. As the fresh morning breeze caught the white can- 
vas, it seemed to bow a parting salutation. 

15. God sometimes teaches us to renounce a thing, and, 
when we have quite renounced it, gives it back to us in 
some other way. 

Exercise 85: Adverbial Clauses of Cause, Reason, and 

Purpose 

Follow the directions of Exercise 82. 

1. I felt grieved that I should be the cause of so much 
trouble to another. 

2. Burst the cloud, O wind ! that the daughter of night 
may come forth. 

3. Forgive me that I have not eaglets wings. 

4. I wished for the wings of an eagle that I might fly 
away to those happy seats. 

5. Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the hills. 

6. He must have risen in the dark, for the day had 
hardly come, 
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7. Give me a rose that I may press its thorns and prove 
myself awake by the sharp touch of pain. 

8. Since I became a pilgrim, they have disowned me. 

9. He went to bed because he was sleepy. 

10. The two lay very quiet, for they knew that the 
British soldier is desperately prone to fire at anything 
that moves or calls. 

11. Lest men suspect your tale untrue, keep probability 
in view. 

12. The creatures ran off a second time before I could 
seize them. 

13. But the little fishes are not innocent, for they also 
are out hunting for insects. 

14. The Mayor was dumb, and the council stood as if 
they were changed into blocks of wood. 

15. They deserved respect: for they were good men as 
well as brave. 

Exercise 86: Adverbial Clauses of Condition and Con- 
cession 

Follow the directions of Exercise 82. 

1. If anything is good, life is good. 

2. Wounded as he was, it was wonderful how fast he 
could move. 

3. He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

4. I was wrapped up in fine white paper, that I might 
not mix with the other coins and be lost. 

5. There is but one Eros, though there are many 
counterfeits of him. 

6. We cannot know all the best thoughts and sayings 
of the Greeks, unless we know what they thought about 
natural phenomena. 

7. And then he remembered something more — that 
the air where he had stopped was filled with the over- 
powering sweetness of the night-jasmine. 
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8. Esmond, young as he was, would have died sooner 
than betray his friend and master. 

9. It is true that there is always a faint foreign flavor 
about her speech, no matter what language she is talking. 

10. How dull the world would be if all were cut after 
the same pattern! 

11. What is death, so it be but glorious? 

12. It is a sign that your reputation is small and sink- 
ing if your own tongue must praise you. 

13. However difficult the lesson may be, you will not 
learn it by fretting and crying. 

14. If Time be heavy on your hands, are there no beg- 
gars at your gate? 

15. Men who know their place, can take it and keep it, 
be it high or low. 

Exercise 87: Adverbial Clauses of Result, Degree, and 
Comparison 

Follow the directions of Exercise 82. 

1. There is more poison in an ill-kept drain than in the 
deadliest asp of Nile. 

2. His words were shed softer than leaves from the 
pine. 

3. Like a good many other people, the more he tried 
to think, the less he could think. 

4. No training is so useful for children, great or small, 
as the company of their betters. 

5. Suppose you take the great passions, what new one 
has been added? what old one has been lost? 

6. The moral value of the study of literature is as 
great as it is obvious. 

7. Though joy was dead, he felt that life, so fai- as use- 
fulness was concerned, was not yet over for him. 

8. There h^ would have knelt, but that his knees were 
feeble. 
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9. The willow trails its branches lower than when I 
saw them last. 

10. The earth was a gray shadow, more unreal than the 
sky. 

11. The world is so giddy grown that thought is rare. 

12. Often, the stronger a man is, the more tender-hearted 
you find him, as far as the weak are concerned. 

13. I was not so thoughtless but that I slackened my 
pace and went a trifle warily. 

14. The more a mother scolds, the less will be the effect 
of her reproofs when they are needed. 

Exercise 88: Review 

1. A man cannot speak but he judges himself. 

2. While the brown ale he quaffed 
Loud then the champion laughed. 

3. There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon 

sky 
But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody. 

4. They could not imagine exactly how it felt to be 
boiled and placed on a silver dish. 

5. I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled. 

6. And there's no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 

7. Two large, shaggy dogs, half greyhound, half mastiff, 
stood ready to rush upon the traveler as soon as the door 
should be opened. 

8. She had taken her work out on the porch that she 
might not litter the house. 

9. The night was so clear that, beyond the lawn where 
the singers were grouped, the brittle trees showed in every 
twig. 

10. I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
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11. It IS a common saying that grammar is the worst 
taught subject m the English curriculum. 

12. As he stepped out, he was saluted by a roar of at- 
tabals and conch-shells. 

13. He seemed to me under no apprehension, though 
he must have known that his life depended on a hair. 

14. Noises had been heard in his long gallery, so that 
he could not get a servant to enter it after eight o'clock 
at night. 

15. Ability to speak a language correctly depends more 
upon home influences and out-of-school associations than 
upon school training. 

16. I pray thee, put unto yonder port 
For I fear a hurricane. 

17. It is the feebleness and dependence of the babe 
which makes the family. 

18. Abstract ideas easily evaporate unless they are 
made part of the very stuff of the mind. 

19. Persis had no idea why these fine strangers in the 
grand coach sat with their eyes riveted upon her face. 

20. There is delight in singing, though none hear be- 
sides the singer. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINITIONS 

A substantive clause is a clause used as a noun. 

An adverbial clause of time shows "when" an action 
or state occurs, or "how long" it continues. 

An adverbial clause of place shows " where " an action 
or state occurs. 

An adverbial clause of manners shows " how " an action 
is performed or in what respect one action or state is like 
another action or state. 

An adverbial clause of cause shows " why " an action is 
performed or a state exists. 
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An adverbial clause of reason answers the question 
"How do you know?" It gives the grounds on which is 
based the assertion made in the main clause — the reason 
the speaker has for thinking his assertion true. 

An adverbial clause of purpose answers the question 
"What for?" It gives the intended consequence of the 
action expressed by the verb in the main clause or of the 
state expressed by this verb and its complement. 

An adverbial clause of condition shows on what con- 
dition an act is performed, or on what condition we may 
regard as true the assertion made by the verb or predicate 
which it modifies. 

An adverbial clause of concession grants a fact the 
tmth of which is opposed to that expressed by the vcr?, 
or predicate, on which it depends. 

An adverbial clause of result shows the consequence of 
an act or state expressed by the verb or predicate which it 
modifies. 

An adverbial clause of degree shows how much, or to 
what extent, an attribute exists, or an action is performed 
in a certain way, or it shows to what extent, or in what 
respect, we may regard as true an assertion made by the 
verb or predicate which it modifies. 

Clauses of degree are principally of two kinds — clauses 
which show a result and clauses which show a comparison. 
In clauses of comparison the predicate or a part of the 
predicate is usually omitted, and must be supplied for pur- 
poses of analysis. 



RULES FOR SPELLING WHEH ADDING INFLEC- 
TIONAL ENDINGS 

Rule I. Final 6 of a primitive word is dropped on re- 
ceiving a sxiffix beginning with a vowel. Exception 1. 
Words ending in ge or ce usually retain the e before a suf- 
fix beginning with a or o, for the reason that c or g would 
have the hard sound if the e were dropped. C and g are 
soft before i and e and hard before a, o, and u. Exception 2. 
Words ending in oe retain the e to preserve the sound of 
the root. In a few such words as singeing, the e is retained 
to prevent their being confounded with similar words, as 
singing. Examples: whiter, whitest, rising, changing, shoe- 
ing, hoeing. 

Rule II. Final y, of nouns and verbs, if preceded by a 
consonant is changed to i when a suffix is added; if pre- 
ceded by a vowel, the y is retained. Final y of adjectives 
is changed to i when the y has the short sound as in happy, 
but retained when the y has the long sound or is silent as 
in sly and gray. Exception 1. Before in^, final y is re- 
tained to prevent the doubling of i, as pitying. Excep- 
tion 2. Words ending in ie, which drop the e by Rule I, 
change the t to y to prevent the doubling of the i, as 
dying. Exception 3. Drier, driest. Examples: valleys, 
harpies, carries, surveys, happier, happiest, slyer, slyest, 
lying, carrying. 

Rule III. Monosyllables and words of two syllables ac- 
cented on the last syllable, if they end in a single conso- 
nant, preceded by a single vowel, double the final letter 
on receiving a suffix beginning with a vowel. Exception 1. 
Final x is equivalent to ks and is never doubled. When the 
final consonant is not preceded by a vowel, when the word 
is not accented on the last syllable, or when the suffix 
does not begin with a vowel, the final consonant is not 
doubled. Examples: redder, reddest j repelling, jarring, re- 
laxing, dipped, pinned. 
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